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HE AGOLLECTION OF MR. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, II— 
THE DAUBIGNYS. 


Ir is a little difficult to define the exact position 
of Daubigny amongst the group of painters now 
generally known as the Barbizon School, for 


although he was at one with them in spirit and - 


feeling, and worthily upheld their ideals and 
their doctrines, he “arrived” only when the great 
struggle which freed landscape painting in France 
was at an end. He was therefore a follower 
rather than a pioneer of the movement with which 
the older men were more or less associated. More- 
over, he was to be seen only occasionally at 
Barbizon, for the banks of the Seine and Oise 
had a wonderful fascination for him, and it was 
there that he did his finest work and spent the 
greater part of his life. Drifting in his small boat 
along the beautiful Oise, he found, with little 
searching, those wonderful scenic effects, of trees 
thick with foliage reflected in the silent stream, 


which were a constant source of inspiration to him > 


and form the subject of many of his most popular, 
though not always his most successful, works. 
Essentially an individual artist, Daubigny was 


but little influenced by the other members of the 
group. In certain of his works, especially those 
treated in a more poetic strain, he, to some extent, 
approaches Corot, and again in his more robust 
style he sometimes suggests the grandeur and 
simplicity of Rousseau. But his attitude towards 
Nature was somewhat different to that of either of 
these men. Whereas they were for ever striving to 
render her in the spirit of their own romantic 
personalities, to reveal those hidden beauties 
which inspired them in all their work, Daubigny 
was content to interpret Nature in his own naive 
manner with unerring fidelity. The two older men, 
who had broken away from classical conventions, 
read into Nature and transferred to their canvases 
far more than was apparent to the ordinary mind, 
each according to his own temperament: they were 
subjective painters; while Daubigny, a more ob- 
jective interpreter of Nature, may be deemed the 
forerunner or even the founder of a school of 
modern landscape painting which depicts pure 
Naturalism undisturbed by any emotional element. 
It has indeed truly been said, that whereas Corot 
and Rousseau were painters of Nature, Daubigny 
was a painter of the country. 

It is generally admitted that Daubigny’s work 
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was occasionally uneven, but his most charac- charm which have gained for him a host of 
teristic examples—those by which we prefer to admirers and proclaim his individuality. Tech- 
judge him—have an inherent attractiveness and nically, he was better equipped than any of 
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his confréres, and to the 
artist the study of his work 
would be a constant source 
of assistance were he not so 
seldom seen in the public 
galleries. 

To those who are not 
very familiar with his work 
the pictures by his hand 
in Mr. Alexander Young’s 
collection must come as 
a revelation, and, as we 
have already said, nowhere 
else could he be seen to 
anything like the same 
advantage. The works of 
Daubigny had a_remark- 
able attraction for Mr. 
Young, and amongst the 
fifty or sixty he acquired 
were some of the finest 
examples of the various 
phases of his art. Many 
of them were executed 
during his best period, 
between 1860 and 1874, 
after he had overcome the 
defects which appear in 
some of his earlier works, 
and when his remarkable 
powers were fully deve- 
loped. His simplicity of 
method, his breadth and 
freedom of execution, his 
fine feeling for tone values, 
his spontaneity and direct- 
ness are well exemplified 
in this splendid series of 
pictures, 

From a purely decorative 
point of view, perhaps the 
finest Daubigny in the 
collection is Zhe Willow 
Trees (page 99). It is 
not altogether typical of 
the artist’s best-known style, 
but it possesses qualities 
which mark it as a great 
achievement. There is a 
certain bigness and spon- 
taneity about the composi- 
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tion, there is a feeling of life and open air, and _ the artist seems to have taken great pains to 
the movement of the trees is well suggested. obtain his beautiful effect, while the arrange- 
Though the picture is not by any means laboured, ment of the trees in the foreground shows a fine 
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sense of line. Somewhat 
low in tone, the combina- 
tion of greys and browns 
is nevertheless exceedingly 
agreeable, and as a study 
in the rendering of atmo- 
spheric effect it shows Dau- 
bigny at his best. A better- 
known work is Les Lords de 
la Cure, Morvan (page 
115), which was hung in 
the place of honour at the 
Exposition Universelle in 
1889, and gained the gold 
medal in Paris in rIgoo. 
It is the largest picture in 
the collection, measuring 
about 5 ft. by 3 ft., and 
was carried farther than 
was Daubigny’s wont. The 
most striking features of 
this work are the bright 
luminous sky and the rich 
brown tones of the land- 
scape, both of which are 
superb. The white cows 
slowly crossing the stream 
attract the eye rather too 
insistently. The hillside is 
painted with the utmost 
fidelity, and the rendering 
of the stream sparkling in 
the evening light shows the 
great artist. Although the 
picture now bears the date 
1867, it was exhibited at 
the Salon of 1864, and three 
years afterwards was painted 
on by Daubigny and re- 
dated. 

In contrast to Les Bords 
de la Cure just mentioned, 
The Drinking Place might 
be called very character- 
istic. Our coloured plate 
well reproduces this truly 
beautiful work, with its 
fine open sky and fresh 
green tints. The com- 
position has been carefully 
studied and arranged, 
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and the colour-scheme is agreeable and quite 
simple. It is a picture which only Daubigny 
amongst the Barbizon men could have painted, 
and is of that type which has had considerable 
influence on the flein-air school of to-day. 
Especially fine are the tones in the sky, which 
appear again in the reflection in the water. Like 
James Maris, Daubigny thoroughly understood the 
relation of the colour and tones of the sky to 
those of the landscape, and it may here be noted 


that Maris was more influenced by Daubigny than 
by any other member of the Barbizon group. 
Painted in 1875, three years before he died, Ze 
Drinking Place is one of the last important works 
which Daubigny executed, for the illness which 
attacked him in 1874, and from which he died in 
1878, seriously affected both the number and 
quality of his works. Another canvas, very char- 
acteristic of the artist, is Zhe Edge of the Pool 
It is treated somewhat more broadly 


(supplement). 
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**THE AFTERGLOW ” 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


“THE COTTAGE IN THE WOOD” 


than Zhe Drinking Place, and here the sky is quite 
simple. It is an admirable work, and in the sug- 
gestion of freshness and daylight, and the handling 
of the trees reflected in the pool, the painter shows 
some of the most attractive qualities of his art. The 
trees in the background are reminiscent of Corot’s 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


unique treatment of foliage, but the subject as 
a whole is treated with more vigour than the older 
artist ever allowed himself. The green tones and 
the rich colour in the darker portions of the canvas 
are of fine quality. Painted nearly two years 
earlier, Evening (page 113) does not show the 
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same breadth of treatment which characterises the 
picture just described. The brushwork is tighter, 
and we are not impressed with the same feeling of 
directness. It is nevertheless an exceedingly pleasing 
composition, full of atmosphere and fine in colour, 
the pale salmon light in the sky enhancing the 
rich tones in the dark group of trees to the left. 

Of the more poetic landscapes by Daubigny, 
none appealed so much as Zhe Banks of the 
River (page 116), perhaps the best of his smaller 
pictures in the collection, and one of the most 
complete works he painted. The luminous sky is 
exceedingly beautiful, and the dark trees throwing 


their heavy shadows across the water show con- 
siderable depth of colour. The feeling of distance 
is cleverly suggested. As an example of the style 
of landscape which gained for the master the 
popularity which he enjoyed, 4 Misty Landscape 
(page 100) is interesting. The subject is one 
which he never tired of painting. It is treated 
here in a somewhat effeminate manner, and this 
may be accounted for by the fact that it was 
executed in 1875, when his health was failing. 
Equally poetic, but a much finer picture, 
is Zhe Ferry, considered by many to be one of 
the most beautiful examples of Daubigny’s art. — 
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Refined in composition, colour and general summer and of tranquillity and repose is enhanced 
tonality, its chief charm lies in the beautiful glow by the animals placidly standing in the ferry boat. 
in the sky reflected almost as brilliantly in the Another evening effect, and one of intense beauty, 
water. The arrangement of the tall trees, sufficiently is Hauling Nets on the Seine (page 116). Here the 
balanced by the hut on the opposite bank, and serenity which seems to pervade the French land- 
echoed by the distant tree up the river, is exceed- scape at the close of a hot summer day is success- 
ingly happy, while the feeling of the heat of fully conveyed. 
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In strong contrast to the works we have just 
mentioned is the Coucher du Soleil (page 105), a 
seapiece of remarkable strength and brilliancy, in 
which the artist has made free use of the palette 
knife. It is a fine piece of colour imbued with an 
imposing grandeur and solemnity. We would 
commend the study of this work to those of 


Daubigny’s critics who are disposed to lay at his 
door the charge of effeminacy and mannerism. An- 
other seapiece almost as dramatic in effect, but less 
vigorous in treatment, is Zhe Approaching Storm 
(supplement). This picture, with its sombre tones 
and heavy vaporous atmosphere, is painted in a 
grey key, while the dark, heavy, rain-laden clouds 
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rolling across the sky are painted with truth and 
dexterity. In Cattle Drinking (page 102) we 
have another stormy scene treated somewhat 
differently. Here the wonderful light in the sky is 
beautifully rendered, illuminating the pool and 
cattle in the foreground; but perhaps the most 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


attractive feature of the picture is the painting of 
the heavy clouds. To the artist and student 
probably the most interesting of the smaller 
pictures is Moonlight (page 101), painted in 1874. 
The mystery and poetry of the night are suggested 
by truth of tone and colour so subtle that at first 
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the picture is not easily understood. It is indeed 
a work which requires considerable contemplation 
before its real beauties can be fully appreciated. 
Amongst the other river scenes specially notice- 
able was Les Laveuses (page 102), a striking study 
of river and sky with figures and trees introduced 
with remarkable skill. It is broad in treatment 
and is evidently a direct study from Nature. 


Another picture, /zundation (page 100), with its 
grey watery sky reflected in the muddy river, is not 
so harmonious in colouring, the rich green of the 
trees contrasting too strongly with the sombre tones 
of the sky and water. The colour scheme of Les 


Bords dela Rivitre (page 101) is more pleasing, 
and there is a strong feeling of freshness and the 
open air which attracts. 


The painting of the fore- 
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ground is admirable, especially the pool in the 
centre. Le Coup de Vent (page 118), because more 
elegant in design, is quite different in character to 
Corot’s picture which bears the same title and is 
illustrated in our first article on the collection 
(page 9). The brushwork, especially in the sky, 
is of a high order, while the painting of the 
water reveals Daubigny at his best. It is, how- 


ever, the masterly handling of the sky which gives 
La Saulate (page 111) is 


this picture distinction. 


interesting from the fact that the arrangement is 
somewhat unusual for Daubigny, and shows to 
some extent the influence of Corot. The treat- 
ment of the trees, especially of the one in the 
foreground to the right, is, however, peculiarly 
Daubigny’s. 

The Three Mills (page 117) and the View of 
Dordrecht (page 111), the former of which is dated 
1872, were painted after Daubigny’s visit to 
Holland during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-1, 
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‘““THE THREE MILLS”’ 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


‘STHE HOUSE BY THE RIVER” 


while the View of London (page 112), dated 1873, 
seems to have been the outcome of his second 
visit to England in the same year. He first came 
to this country in 1866 by invitation of several 
prominent English painters, and in that year he 
sent to the Royal Academy, Moonlight, now one 
of his most famous pictures, and was bitterly 
disappointed because it was so badly hung. Many, 
however, recognised the genius of the artist, among 
them a prominent academician, who immediately 
bought the work, which is now in the collection of 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


Mr. J. C. Williams, Cornwall. Of the two Dutch 
pictures the View of Dordrecht is the more 
attractive ; the colour scheme is more pleasing and 
the composition less set. The two small white 
clouds moving across the vast expanse of sky in the 
former work do not, however, appear to be happily 
introduced. 

A somewhat unusual side of Daubigny’s art is 
seen in the two small pictures of Villerville. The 
one illustrated on page ro2 is painted in a lighter 
key with a sky of delicate pearly blue. The fore- 

rity 
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“©THE SEA BATHERS” 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


‘*LE COUP DE VENT” 


ground feels a little empty, and for that reason we 
found the other version (page 113) more interest- 
ing. Here, though the sky shows the same subtle 
treatment, the colouring of the seashore is stronger. 
More impressionistic, but belonging to the same 
phase, is Zhe Sea Bathers (above), a subject which 
would have appealed to Whistler. The colour 
scheme is restful and harmonious and shows 
dignified restraint. That Daubigny should have 
painted both this little seapiece, with its soft tones, 
and the strong and virile View of Andressy, is but 
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another evidence of his versatility. The latter 
work, small in size but large in feeling, possesses 
some of the heroic qualities of a Rousseau. 

It is impossible even to mention in this article all 
the numerous Daubignys in the Collection, but a 
careful examination would show that here is a 
series of pictures which reveal every phase of the 
master’s art, as it were a complete résumé of his 
artistic output, forming to the expert and student 
one of the most interesting features of the Collection. 

E. G. Hatton. 
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NGLISH DRAWING.— THE 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 


Set CHHS OF THE -OLDER 
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THE pleasure derived from the study of drawings 
lies in appreciation of the draughtsman’s sensitive 
vision as displayed in them and the responsiveness 
of his pencil. .The touch of the artist in a fine 
drawing is a thing of nerves. This nervous quality 
was essentially the feature of drawing until these 
present times, for the reason that the art of line 
drawing was insisted upon to such an extent that 
an easy skill in it was then looked upon as the first 
equipment in every artist. The modern tendency 
of training has meant the loss of those finely 
sympathetic qualities of drawing which evolved 
from persistent training. This scholarship in draw- 
ing remains only with a remnant of artists to-day, 
a pure stream difficult to find uncontaminated by 
so-called systems invented in the schools. The 
ability to sketch brilliantly whilst depending on the 
same qualities is yet a case apart. As with the gift 


Drawing 


ot poets, the sketcher’s vivacity of sight comes with 
him at birth. The laws which govern the creation 
of a sketch are not to be defined, they answer to an 
inward vision on the part of the artist. The great 
interest of the sketch is in the fact that it repre- 
sents the process of artistic thought, which may or 
may not eventually concentrate in the finish of a 
painted picture. 

To accept a difficult composition from nature, to 
define its sentiment in a few lines so instinctively 
chosen that they are the lines which give the whole 
meaning of the subject, is to make a good sketch. 

In the particular set of sketches with which we 
illustrate this article the reader will, we hope, be 
able to trace that personal character in which their 
meaning is to be found, and to note with interest 
the quality of the touch with which pencil is put to 
paper, as distinguishing the work of one artist from 
another. There is no attempt here to touch the 
history of drawing in England during the period 
which our illustrations cover. The subject would 
scarcely come within the province of our pages ; 
but the sketches reproduced emphasise the salient 
features of a variety of styles. The most 
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PENCIL SKETCH 
(By permission of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq.) 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


for us much which emotion- 
ally and visually we know to 
be our own. The visual 
side of our inheritance is 
extended and enriched by 
his experience with the 
simultaneous quickening of 
our natural emotion. One 
of the strongest traits of 
the English character is a 
deep-seated responsiveness 
to nature, and from this 
there arose in England 
the greatest of landscape 
schools. The true land- 
scape art of England is 
homely, emotional ; loving 
the village and the way to 
it by the open plain. And 
the English painter has been 
so closely surrounded with 
the scenes he loves, he has 


synthetic and rapid drawing by a master is as always been so fond of the things at his very door, 
much the ripe fruit of artistic experience as a_ that his insularity has formed his genius. He has 
finished painting by their author. What an created an art in praise of the country-side which 


unconfused and individual view of 
nature these masters had arrived at, 
even their least important studies show. 
Almost every day, year after year, the 
difficult lessons had been learnt which 
result in this perfection. And it is these 
difficult days of which the collector is 
sub-consciously aware when he is build- 
ing his collection. He is reaping a 
harvest which he has not sowed, that 
is, if he collects out of a love for the 
perfect craft these things exhibit. For, 
without a doubt, no one who has had 
companionship with the scholarship of 
these things can henceforward view 
nature in quite the same untrained way 
as previously, though nothing of the 
great artists’ power may pass to them 
as regards the superlative difficulties 
of actual creation. 

There can be no doubt that familiarity 
with the way of viewing nature, which 
we find brought to several varieties 
of perfection in the work of different 
masters, does contribute greatly to our 
own delight when we are left with nature, 
and this is especially so when some one 
master, by virtue of a certain affinity of 
temperament, can express eloquently 
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has not shirked any of the difficulties, has not 
found difficult the plain and untheatrical effects to 
which it has always been most responsive. And 
this character of their art is in nothing better 
expressed than in the multitude of sketches which 
are left to us. So many pleasant compositions 
have greeted their vision wherever they turned ; 
they have had, if only with a note, to signify their 
appreciation. Painting is the final expression, it 
stands for the life of many days, but these sketches 
let us into the secret that lies behind the great 
painting, the appreciation of life around them which 
was constantly overflowing into such ready means 
of expression. In the sketch of a church among 
the trees, by Constable (p. 120), the walls of the 
church are grey and light against the trees, and yet 
the trees are light, having the sunshine in them, 
making their shadows thin and few. We feel this just 


CHARCOAL SKETCH 


(By permission of the Directors of the Carfax Gallery) 
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BY S. COZENS 
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as if it had been carefully painted, and have besides 
the sentiment that the great artist was arrested by 
this scene on some pleasant day. We do not know 
where the place is, and yet how often have we 
been to such a place in England! It is as if we 
met the artist at this spot after the lapse of so 
many years, because we value the sketch for the 
same reason that he created it. Choosing the 
sentiment which he has chosen for the purposes 
of an expressive sketch, we have here an art 
individual to ourselves; and the very method of it, 
perfect as it is, has grown out of sentiment, as 
apart from a later-day style of sketching aiming all 
too consciously at a show of effectiveness and 
pert design. 

Perhaps the charm of David Cox as a draughts- 
man has not yet been admitted to the full. The 
two drawings of his which we reproduce (pp. 123 
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and 126) represent him in his best vein. At the 
time of his death the prevalent taste of his time 
was not one that took pleasure in this slighter, 
though no less perfect, side of his art. A taste 
for false finish was rampant, and a false con- 
ception of finish set in which until lately had 
not been 
Gispelled. 
Chief 
among 
landscape 
sketchers 
aks 
Gains- 
borough, 
but,doubly 
accom- 
plished, he 
extended 
the art to 
portraiture. 
How much 
the  senti- 
ment of 
English 
landscape 
was respon- 
sible for 
the many 
landscape 
sketches 
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BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
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that he made is proved by 
the fact that long after his 
destiny had made portraiture 
his chief concern, he was 
always glad to steal away 
from his fashionable sitters 
back to the landscape work 
which had been his early 
love and at one time almost 
his sole business, and with 
which, despite the fact that 
money had to be made in 
other ways, his heart always 
remained. The naturalness 
of his landscape art, for 
which we value it as the 
beginning of the English. 
Landscape School, prevented 
its success from the market- 
able standpoint in his own 
day. Itsnatural beauty came a. 
little too early for true appre- 
ciation: at that time the 
classical landscape was yet in the ascendant. 
This was fortunate for us as regards the art of 
portraiture which he turned to, and looking at 
his landscape sketches we remember the spirit 
of artistic purity in which they were created. 
His genius in portraiture for arresting the graceful 
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action in his sitters was of a piece with his 
brilliance as a sketcher. His quick grasp of what 
was characteristic and essential was the secret. 
It is the secret quality discoverable alike in the 
landscape and figure subjects by these masters 
of drawing which we illustrate. That other 
quality, the nervous, responsive touch to which 
we referred, is apparent at its best also in Gains. 
borough’s drawings. It was the common possession 
of the group of portrait painters who represent the 
other great phase in the history of English art. 
Next to Gainsborough, perhaps, Hoppner was 
gifted with it, as regards his drawing, in the greatest 
measure. The refinement of feeling from which 
this quality springs is always perceptible in both 
masters. Their appreciation of the grace of life 


brings their drawings, as well as their paintings, 


under the heading of one school, and in the 
absence of a tradition of perfect classical drawing, 
such as exists in the history of French art, we have 
always in the finest English drawings this extreme 
sensitiveness of line as a characteristic and beautiful 
trait. T. Martin Woop. 
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HE OWATER-COLOURS AND 
OIL-PAINTINGS OF W. DACRES 
ADAMS. 


THE sentiment of pre-Raphaelitism survives in 
a great deal of modern art, the methods of which 
are contradictory in spirit to all its practical tenets. 
For pre-Raphaelitism was almost as much a school 
of sentiment asa method in painting. Among those 
painters trained in the modern schools in whom 
the sentiment of pre-Raphaelitism survives, finding 
expression through a technique ultra-modern in 
feeling, is Mr. Dacres Adams. His work, whilst 
showing his appreciation of a certain class of 
subject as suiting the romantic and __ literary 
tendency which his work has in common with the 
first pre-Raphaelite art, shows also that he is seek- 
ing first of all to be faithful to his own sentiment 
of beauty, and that he is self-reliant as regards the 
character of his methods, methods which seem to 
arise from an extremely naturalistic vision in 
contradistinction to the decorative tendency which 
for the rest determines the character of his art. In 
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his water-colour picture, Zhe Lmtrance to the 
Precincts, Canterbury, the subject is one scarcely to 
be divorced from the sentiment of its early 
ecclesiastical associations, but the broken shadows 
upon crumbling stonework make in the sunlight a 
pattern which has put to the test the resourceful- 
ness of Mr. Adams’ technique and _ interested 
him apart from the sentiment of time and 
tradition, of which, however, his art is successful 
in reminding us. An appreciation of all that 
has been added to the art of water-colours by its 
modern masters influences Mr. Adams in his work, 
for he is not a painter who disregards the distinctive 
properties of that medium, though anxious that his 
art should embrace everything which signifies a 
closer approach to nature. 

The point at which water-colour fails as an imita- 
tive medium is ever a debatable question. It is a 
question whether the beautiful qualities of a 
delicate, evasive and partly unreal medium shall be 
strained to emphasise such a difference of texture, 
say, as there is between the bark of an oak tree 
and the satin surface of arose petal. To accurately 
imitate the smaller phenomena in nature is one 


problem ; how to reconcile such close imita- 
tion with the legitimate and most beautiful quality 
of water-colour paint is another. We have water- 
colours handled in two ways to-day, for all the 
variety of contemporary work, taken individually, 
can be ranged under one of two schools. On the 
one hand there are those who, feeling that the 
most elaborate imitation still compromises, and 
accepting compromise as the first tenet of art, seek 
to reconcile just so much of the truth of nature 
with water-colour as is possible, whilst having 
regard for the beauty of its peculiar qualities. 
Others, arguing that these beauties inherent in 
the medium have come into evidence only in its 
use, ask why the compromise should be made at so 
early a point when the discovery of other qualities 
of beauty in paint may result by pushing its imita- 
tive qualities a little further in an endeavour to 
approach nature more closely. 

Of course the training to which an artist has 
submitted himself, the influences which he has 
consciously courted, and those by which he has 
unconsciously been affected, all count for so much 
in determining the particular convention which in 
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“EAIR HELENA.” FROM THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY W. DACRES ADAMS. 
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every artist sooner or later 
becomes his own. Study- 
ing first at the Birmingham 
School of Art Mr. Dacres 
Adams afterwards studied 
for three years under 
Professor Herkomer at 
Bushey, finally taking a 
studio in that place where 
he painted his first suc- 
cessful picture. After- 
wards he spent six months 
at the Munich Academy, 
doing nothing but life- 
sized charcoal drawings 
from the nude, and was 
much struck by the ; 
strength and imagination ““THE VILLAGE STREET” (WATER-COLOUR) BY W. D, ADAMS 


of the work he saw there, which he 
admits has influenced him more or 
less ever since. 

Mr. Dacres Adams’ methods re- 
veal all that has been self-conscious 
and deliberate in his artistic develop- 
ment, but for all his knowledge there 
is a certain note of simplicity in 
his work and a refreshing xazvedé, 
both in his choice of subject and 
his method of treating it. The 
combination of a naturalistic treat- 
ment with a decorative motive 
imparts to it a fascinating and in- 
dividual character, and it is an 
interesting fact that it is not always 
the decorative idea which receives 
the decorative treatment. A reality 
of treatment is given in some of his 
more literary themes which is very 
attractive. On the other hand, he 
sometimes deals with an everyday 
scene with a sense of its decorative 
possibilities equally pleasing. In 
such a decorative subject as he has 
treated in the picture here repro- 
duced in colour, the artist seems to 
have aimed less at a precisely deco- 
rative definition of detail than at the 
decorativeness of the effect as a 
whole, gaining an effect of breadth 
and naturalness, if at the expense 
of the precious elaboration of detail, 
which is the more usual charac- 
teristic of this kind of work. A belief 
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W. Dacres Adams 


‘©THE WIDOWER” (WATER-COLOUR) BY W. D. ADAMS 


gradually thus bringing the 
whole work to completion. 
Certain beautiful results of 
finish can be identified with 
this method, but another 
method which Mr. Adams 
has evidently chosen, whilst 
promising less beauty of 
finish, aids the artist in a 
suggestion of atmosphere. 
He attains this by workirg 
towards the finish of his 
picture, not piece by piece, 
but by bringing the whole 
of it at once, through a 
succession of stages, to 
completion. This latter 
method requires in water- 
colours a certain liquid 
handling of the paint 


in detail led the pre-Raphaelites to elaborate each which itself yields the most attractive qualities. 
picture piece by piece, finishing it entirely at It is the quality of the painting that makes Mr 
some small point before proceeding to another, Adams’ work so interesting to study, for its 
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MENTRANCEH TO) THE PRECINCTS; 
CANTERBURY.” FROM THE WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWING BY W. D. ADAMS 
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AN ETCHING BY T. HOPE Mc LACHLAN, 
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scholarship is not one of the schools, but one of 
personal development, only possible to a painter of 
originality of thought and artistic intention. We 
think that the water-colour of Zhe Entrance to 
the Precincts, Canterbury, is carried almost as far, 
in expressiveness and variety, as a pure handling of 
water-colour can be at present In it there is a 
standard of execution by which we can measure 
some of the success the future promises for so 
brilliant an artist. To us this painting seems 
clearly in advance of some of his other work, but 
in all his water-colours there is strong evidence of 
the qualities which in this particular case give the 
work such distinction. As an oil painter Mr. Adams 
is not so prolific, but his work in that medium has 
the same freedom of execution combined with 
decorative value which characterises his water- 
colours. One feels the same search has been made 
to find a truly personal manner of handling the paint 
without defying the few lessons which the old tradi- 
tions of fine painting have left to the modern. The 
decorative impulse with Mr. Adams seems instinc- 
tive; it enters into his conception of good 
composition almost unperceived, we fancy, by 
himself. It is notable in the village scene which 
forms the background to the oil painting, Zhe 
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Outcast. The choice of figure subjects, in which a 
landscape scene has an important part, is the 
compromise which the artist makes between his 
regard for landscape art and his enjoyment of 
figure painting. He is of those who can handle the 
subject-picture without subordinating the claims of 
art to the literary motive. The subject-picture, a 
noble form of art, can only be raised to its ancient 
prestige by such artists after the humiliation which 
it has suffered, first at the hands of incompetent 
mediocrity, secondly from the vituperation of 
certain moderns, nightly rebelling against the 
thraldom of the science of painting to plausible 
story-telling. 


HE ART OF PRINTING, E1LCHe 
INGS. BY FRANK NEWBOLT. 


PRINTING is a word of very wide applica- 
tion, covering, as it does, processes so far apart 
as calico-printing, photographic printing, the three 
methods of copperplate printing, lithographic and 
letterpress printing. In art the word is taken to 
mean the making of an impression on paper, or 
some kindred substance, of an engraved plate or 
block, which has previously been charged with ink. 


The Art of Printing Etchings 


AN ETCHING BY T. HOPE MCLACHLAN. 


We are here concerned only with the process 
of printing on paper, or vellum, of impressions of 
etchings, aquatints or dry-points executed on 
metal plates, which almost always consist of 
copper or zinc, sometimes of pewter, and very 
rarely of steel. 

The object of such printing is primarily the 
multiplication of the design and its commercial 
production for the market. But this idea is 
modern, as the practice originated with the early 
Italian goldsmiths, who took ‘‘ proofs” from their 
engraved work simply to test its progress. The 
earliest known “ proof” is said to be an impression 
of a fax, or metal plate used in the Roman Church, 
engraved by Maso Finiguerra in 1452 for the 
‘Church of San Giovanni in Florence. 

Since that time printing has progressed step by 
step with engraving, but naturally in a more re- 
stricted way, and it is not possible within the 
limits of a short article to deal with it historically. 
We can only endeavour to show what printing is 
to-day as the result of four centuries and a half 
of evolution. 

The process of etching, which is perhaps better 
understood in other countries, is not a matter of 
common knowledge in England, though it is an 


MR. GOULDING’S PROOF 


art practised by some hundreds of people. The 
word itself is still often taken to mean a pen-and- 
ink drawing; and it is not very surprising that 
people with no technical knowledge of any kind 
should be puzzled by such terms as ‘“‘aquatint,” 
“dry-point,” or “‘painter-etcher,” which certainly 
do not explain themselves. 

The illustrations chosen in order to demonstrate 
here what printing is, and what it can do, are all 
“proofs,” or prints, from etched plates — three 
copper and one zinc. In each case two impressions 
are taken from the plate, with quite a different 
result, and our object is simply to show what each 
is, and why they are different. 

First of all, then, an etching is a piece of paper 
which has been squeezed, when damp and soft, 
against an incised metal plate, previously inked. 
The ink in the incised lines clings to the paper, 
and gives a reversed impression of the design. In 
order to make the lines which thus hold the ink, 
the etcher draws them with a needle upon the 
plate, which he covers with a very fine coat of wax. 
When he has drawn the lines he pours acid over 
them, and thus corrodes the metal only where the 
needle has removed the wax. The lines are of 
different depths, which vary with the time of their 
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immersion in the acid. The plate is handed to 
the printer, who cleans it, and produces from it the 
various “proofs.” To do this he requires a print- 
ing press, ink and paper, technical skill, personal 
ability, and a long experience. 

The press now in use is made of iron with a 
large flywheel and lever, or “‘cross.” The pressure 
is applied by means of a roller, which passes over 
an iron bed, or ‘‘plank,” covered with a thin zinc 
plate, upon which the engraved plate rests. The 
damp soft paper is laid on the etched surface and 
squeezed into the lines by the roller, the pressure 
being distributed by a set of soft cloths, which are 
interposed. The plate has been already inked and 
wiped, and its passage through the press is the last 
stage of the work. Originally the press was made 


of wood, a material which was still used after the 
introduction of the roller, probably by Finiguerra. 
Wood was used by Abraham Bosse in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and long afterwards.. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
cogwheel was attached to the roller, and pinions to 
the ‘‘cross,” thus increasing the leverage, and by 
degrees the whole came to be made of iron and 
developed into the present machine, with its com- 
pound gear, fly-wheel and cogs. There are now two 
rollers, the lower being the larger, and pressure is 
regulated by screws acting on the spindles of the 
upper one. Some elasticity is given to it by a series 
of blocks and cards inserted in the “‘ cheeks ” of the 
press, but it is actually transmitted and distributed 
by the “blanketing,” or series of cloths which are 
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arranged over the paper, and pass with it under the 
upper roller. A “set” of blankets consists of a 
piece of fine cloth, called “fronting,” and two, 
three, or four layers of ‘‘swanskin,” as required. It 
is a little wider than the plate to be printed, and 
great care is necessary in choosing and arranging 
the “‘blanketing,” calculating the pressure, round- 
ing off edges, and generally attending to minute 
detail. 

How minute and intricate this is may be gathered 
from the fact that the result is affected by the 
insertion of thin pieces of paper uwzder the zinc 
plate, which rests on the bed. 

To sum up, the engraved or etched plate, which 
has been inked and wiped, is placed on the zinc 
plate, and covered with damp paper and “ blanket- 


ing”; the great fly-wheel revolves, and the bed 
passes between the rollers. The blanketing is 
raised, the paper carefully peeled off, and a “proof” 
is obtained, which must. be dried and flattened. 
The illustrations show eight different ‘‘ proofs,” 
taken from four plates, which have all but one 
been passed through the press in this way. The 
differences observable in them are not due to the 
press, which has, with one exception, treated them 
all alike. The most striking difference, however, 
is that noticed in the two proofs from the zinc 
plate by the late T. Hope McLachlan. The plate 
is a difficult one to print, as it is thin and rough, 
and the lines are wide and shallow. It was not 
an engraver’s plate at all. The paler impression 
was obtained by using inferior ink and an old 
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FROM THE FIRST PROOF OF A PLATE ETCHED AND PRINTED BY FREDERICK GOULDING 


FROM THE SECOND PROOF OF A PLATE ETCHED AND PRINTED BY FREDERICK GOULDING 
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copying press, and it was not until after the 
painter’s death that a proper proof was pulled. 
The illustration shows what can be done with the 
same plate when better ink and paper are used 
in a proper press, and by a masterly printer like 
Mr. Frederick Goulding. 

Mr. Goulding’s own plate, etched and printed 
by himself, shows that even in the same press the 
difference between two ‘‘etchings” may be as 
great. The plate in question did not “bite” very 
well, and when inked and wiped in the ordinary 
way of simple printing gave the somewhat thin 
result shown. The etcher then produced the 
second proof, which owes its difference in richness 
and depth entirely to the manipulation of the ink 
on the surface of the plate. There are no more 
etched lines on the copper than there were before. 

However, before discussing the niceties of 
wiping, ve/voussage, and so on, it is necessary to 
say a word about ink and paper. Ink consists of 
a mixture of powdered carbon and burnt linseed 
oil. The carbon used is generally Frankfort 
black, French black, or lamp black. It would 


TURNER’S ‘‘TEMERAIRE,” ETCHED BY PAUL RAJON. 
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be impossible within the limits at our dis- 
posal to explain why printers sometimes prefer 
“Leger” black, which is French, to the German 
variety, or to tell how they blend various kinds 
by some instinct born of long experience. The 
black, or mixture of blacks, is ground in the oil. 
Baltic oil, which is made from linseed grown in 
Russia, seems to have the best reputation ; but, 
whatever kind is used, it must be kept for at least 
five years, and carefully burnt for some hours 
according to the strength required. Printers make 
their own ink, but rarely burn their own oil now. 
The black is placed on a polished slab and ground 
into the oil with a ‘‘muller”: this simple process 
requires careful attention, as too much grinding 
spoils the ink. Colours, such as umber and sienna, 
are sometimes added. 

Many kinds of paper are more or less suitable 
for printing etchings. Generally speaking the 
oldest are the best. Old Dutch, French, 
Chinese, and Japanese papers are much sought 
after, and all old hand-made papers are better than 
what is now being produced. The paper chosen 
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is damped for twenty-four hours, or more, but when 
used must not be wet on the surface. 

Now, having the plate, the press, the ink, 
and the paper ready, having attended to the 
innumerable minute details briefly indicated 
above, the printer has before him the chief 
difficulty of his complicated task, that of inking 
the plate. He may wish to take a plain, rough 
proof, simply to show the state of the plate. 
The lighter of the two from Mr. Brangwyn’s 
plate is such a proof. The plate is heated 
and the ink rubbed into the lines with a 
“dabber” made of soft flannel until the whole 
plate is black. It is then wiped with coarse 
muslin, or printer’s canvas, which removes all the 
ink except what is in the lines, and \a final 
polish is given by the hand, charged with whiten- 
ing. The plate is placed on the bed of the 
press, and when the paper is removed after 
passing under the rollers it gives the _ hard, 
dry, cold result shown in the illustration. The 
other impression from the same plate is very 
different. The plate was not wiped so vigorously, 
and after the first wiping was again heated and deli- 


cately manipulated with different cloths and in 
different parts. The most delicate part of the work 
is done with the hand. The ink left on the plate and 
drawn out of the lines does not in this case affect 
or obscure them, although there is no doubt that 
weakness and other defects in a bad etching may 
sometimes be obscured by very inky printing. 
The result here is to produce a more finished, 
artistic, and pleasing impression. In the two illus- 
trations from proofs of the Zémératre plate the 
effects of wiping are easily seen. One is the best 
and most artistic that Mr. Goulding can produce 
from M Paul Rajon’s plate. The other is more 
plainly wiped, so as to give a harder and sharper 
appearance to the lines all over, and on the left-hand 
side a strip is wiped quite clean, no ink being left 
outside the lines at all. 

The object of this description of the process of 
printing is to show that the one illustration is not 
a better etching than the other, the difference (as 
in the other three subjects also) being entirely one 
of printing. The etching is in each case the same. 

Retroussage is the name given to one special 
kind of wiping. It is not new, and was probably 
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known to Rembrandt, but has of 
late years been carried to its utmost 
limits. After the first wiping the 
plate is placed on the heater, and 
a fine piece of muslin is passed 
gently over the surface, or chosen 
parts of the surface of. the plate, 
with a motion that drags the ink a 
little out of the lines and leaves it 
on the edges, giving a richness to the 
proof which can be obtained in no 
other way. This process is used 
by skilful printers with very great 
- effect, and many etchers do their 
work in reliance on its being used. 

Few etchers, if any, can print as 
well as the best professional crafts- 
men, and the chief of these is supe- 
rior to all his predecessors. 

FRANK NEWBOLT, 


ECENT DESIGNS IN 
DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


We give this month views and 
plans of two houses recently erected 
at Ealing and Warwick respectively, 
from the designs of Mr. P. Morley 
Horder. 

The house at Ealing is interesting 
as showing what can be done with 


P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 


a limited site in the matter 
of treatment of forecourt 
and garden—the frontage 
here being only go ft. It 
will be seen from the plan 
and view given on this 
page, that the garden is 
brought right up to occupy 
a portion of the frontage, 
and the house has been 
connected to front wall by 
boundary wall of forecourt, 
the fall in the ground giving 
an opportunity of getting 
privacy on this side of the 
house by sinking the side 
garden, which is reached 
by steps from the carriage 
drive at one end and the 
terrace at the other. The 
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house is built of brick, and rough-cast with red 
facings to portions, and hanging tiles. The roof 
is covered with hand-made tiles. The windows 
have leaded lights and iron casements. One of 
the features of the plan is that access can be 
obtained to the front door without passing through 
the hall. The small motor 
house close to the kitchen 
makes a good finish to the iE 
end of the terrace wall, and 
is accessible from the side 
road. A small orchard 
abuts on this road, and 
is screened from the tennis 
lawn by a trellis fence. 
“Greystoke,” near War- 
wick, is situated on the 
Banbury Road, adjoining 
the celebrated Warwick 
Castle domain. There is 
a fine wood at one side, 
giving substantial protec- 
tion from the cold north 
winds; but otherwise the 
site is at present compara- 
tively bare, and it will need 
time to set off the house 
to full advantage. The 
twin gate-lodges and arch- 
way lead straight to a 
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‘* GREYSTOKE,’ NEAR WARWICK P. 


square forecourt. (In the 
_ plan, as reproduced, a por- 
tion of the intervening 
roadway has been omitted 
to save space.) The house 
is L-shaped in plan, and 
in the arrangement of the 
rooms convenience has 
been the principal object 
aimed at. The octagonal 
entrance porch opens into 
a small vestibule and thence 
into a large sitting-room 
with seated bay - window 
and fireplace. To the left 
of the hall a study and 
boudoir open on to a small 
passage leading out to a 
small loggia overlooking 
the sunk garden. The 
drawing-room and boudoir 
are divided by sliding 
doors. The dining-room 
is on the right of the 
entrance hall in close proximity to the kitchen 
and offices, forming the angle part of the L-shaped 
plan—an arrangement which prevents the intrusion 
of odours into the living-room and enables the 
food to be transferred to the dining-room without 
getting appreciably cooler. The prevailing tone of 
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Kensington deserves special 
commendation for its per- 
severing efforts to encourage 
a branch of art which is not 
so popular as it should be. 
The school is now aided 
by the London County 
Council, who are repre- 
sented on the Committee 
of Management, and who, 
in conjunction with the 
Committee, award free 
studentships to students of 
the industrial class. Both 
day and evening classes 
are held, and elementary 
instruction is also given by 
correspondence. 


We are requested to 
state ttat owing to the un- 
avoidable delay in the com- 
pletion of the extensive 
the living-rooms is white, obtained by the use of addition to the Carnegie Institute building at Pitts- 
white panelling and woodwork. All the rooms are burg, Pennsylvania, the opening of the annual 
light and airy, and some delicate plaster modelling international exhibition has been postponed till 
has been employed for the 
ceilings. The stables (see 
next page) form a.wing to 
the right of the forecourt, 
entered through the arch- 
way. Ina few years’ time, 
when the trees lining the 
road leading from the 
lodges to the forecourt (a 
distance of 252 ft.) have 
grown to larger proportions, 
they will frame in the stone- 
pillared porch in the dis- 
tance. The buildings are of 
brickand rough-cast(theuse 
of local stone for general pur- 
poses having been prohib- 
ited), with stone mullion 
windows fitted with lead 
lights and iron casements, 
and the roof is covered with 
hand-madetiles. The chim- 
neys are built in small red 
bricks. 

Among the educational 
institutions of the metro- 
polis the School of Art 
Wood-carving at South PLAN OF “GREYSTOKE,” NEAR WARWICK P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 
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April 11th, 1907. A number of eminent men, 
representing the artistic, literary, and scientific 
organisations and institutions of the world, will 
be present at the dedication of the building, 
and the international exhibition will be an im- 
portant feature of the occasion, and an event 
of commanding distinction in the year’s history 
of art. 


G. P. Bankart's Plaster Work 


F SOMERECENT 

PLASTER WORK BY 

MR. <G. P: BANKART: 
BY AYMER VALLANCE. 


As recently as January, 1903, Mr. 
Ernest Radford contributed to the pages 
of THE Srupio so excellent an article 
on the subject of Mr. Bankart’s plaster 
decoration that it might be thought there 
was left no more to say about it worth the 
saying. However, a continuance of work 
on the artist’s part implies also an increase 
of experience, and perhaps a wider out- 
look too, and therefore may well call for 
some further notice. Now, for the sake 
of any readers who happen not to have 
had the advantage of reading Mr. Radford’s 
paper, it may be useful just to repeat, at 
the outset, that of the two methods, the 
Italian, known as stucco duro, and the 
other, the English, which deals with soft 
plaster pure and simple, the latter is the 
one practised by Mr. Bankart. 

In plastering, as in every other craft, the 
one essential test and condition of good 
work is a sympathetic appreciation of the material, 
with all its limitations and capabilities. And this 
knowledge can be gained in two ways only : firstly, 
by reference to original documents, whereby I mean 
not so much the perusal of treatises of authorities, 
living or dead, as I mean diligent observation of 
every available specimen of old work that the 
student can manage to encounter; and, secondly, 
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PLASTER FRIEZE AT TISSINGTON HALL MODELLED BY G. P. BANKART 
ARNOLD MITCHELL, ARCHITECT 


by actual practice and ex- 
periments in similar work ies 
repeatedly carried out with Ry 
one’s own hand. In order y 
to arrive at the verity and 
substance of any matter a 
man must be content to 
take little or nothing on 
trust. at second hand, but 
he must, in his own person, 
probe and plumb untiringly 
antil he reach the bed-rock 
at the bottom of the well 
of truth. Whereto having 
attained, he is once for all 
equipped with that sureness 
of aim and that confidence 
in his own powers corre- 
sponding to those of his 
material, which produces a 
mastery of technique that 
nothing can impair nor rob 
him of, and such that will 
empower him to go forward 
steadily step by step, nearer 
and nearer to the goal of 
ideal perfection. 

Accordingly Mr. Bankart, 
like every good workman, 
has devoted much time 
and energy to studying his- oe oe 
toric examples of his own : 
craft ; and the conclusions 
he has arrived at are suf- 
ficiently valuable to place 
on record. 


1 harac- 
One of the chief c e PLASTER DECORATION IN DINING-ROOM AT BARN CLOSE, CARLISLE 
teristics which he _ has DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. BANKART 
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PLASTER DECORATION OF BILLIARD ROOM AT 


HARBORNE HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. BANKART 


observed, and which he endeavours to 
reproduce, is that tenderness of delinea- 
tion, modelling, and texture which is the 
natural property of the soft material of 
plaster of Paris. This quality is most 
necessary as a precaution to enable the 
plasterer to withdraw the product with 
ease from the mould (itself alike consist- 
ing of plaster), to withstand the usual 
risks attendant on the handling, and, 
lastly, to insure, as far as may be, con- 
tinuance of durability. Plaster ornament 
that comprises projecting points, quite 
apart from the questionableness of its 
advantage eesthetically, is apt, in the 
ordinary course of things, to become 
chipped and broken, and thus to acquire 
a defective and shabby appearance, the 
very opposite of agreeable to the eye. 
Genuine old plastering is free from this 
defect of wear, just because its authors 
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had so fine a perception of fitness and of the 
legitimate sphere and conditions of their material 
that they invariably kept its relief very low and 
gently rounded off, making the pattern, so to 
speak, undulate up out of the background and 
melt away into it again, avoiding any approach to 
harsh definition. ; 

This is what Mr. Bankart means, I take it, when 
he says that plaster decoration in ordinary rooms, 
in which one has to live, should be, in its lines 
and rhythm, restfully suggestive to eye and mind, 
as distinct from deliberate or obtrusive. ‘To pro- 
duce such a result all the mouldings and other 
lines of the pattern should alike be simple and 
broad of contour, and concentrated into groupings 
by way of contrast to the modelled work, since 
their office is to act as intermediary between the 
latter and the large plain spaces of the ceiling or 
wall surface. It is highly desirable that these un- 
occupied spaces should be levelled in the finishing 
coat by the judgment of the eye and the free use 
of the trowel and float ; for it is as much an abuse 
of the material to try to make it assume a mechanical 
polish or smoothness that does not naturally belong 
to it as it would be to give it, in the converse direc- 
tion, an affected and exaggerated ruggedness or 
unevenness of texture. 
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PLASTER FRIEZE IN BUSINESS ROOM AT COUPAR ANGUS, PERTHSHIRE 


I am glad to 
be able to corro- 
borate Mr. Ban- 
kart’s views, from 
their perfect ac- 
cord with two 
fine and not too 
hackneyed exam- 
ples of plaster 
decoration that 
have lately come 
under my notice 
—to wit, that at 
the old Eliza- 
bethan mansion 
Caired- Plas 
Mawr, at Con- 
way, and that at the not 
less interesting Eastgate 
House, recently fitted up 
as the city museum, at 
Rochester. In the Welsh 
house parts of the walls as 
well as the ceilings are 
handsomely decorated with 
moulded plaster ; while in 
the Kentish example, which 
is the richer and more 
elaborate of the two, and 
exhibits characteristics of a 
somewhat later period, the 
ceilings alone are thus orna- 
mented. In both cases 
the same workmanlike, and 
therefore artistic, principles 
dominate the whole com- 
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position and treatment of 
the decoration. In neither 
case is the surface entirely 
covered with pattern, but 
rather it is broken by dis- 
tribution of line and mass 
in such wise that the con- 
trast between effusiveness 
and _ reticence, elaboration 
and plainness of surface, is 
turned to the best account. 
The plan adopted is that 
of moulded bands or groins, 
arranged in a repeat of the 
simplest geometrical con- 
struction — the possible 
varieties of which are so 
many that there is no neces- 
sity to duplicate 
the same design 
in any two rooms 
—the rigidity of 
this skeleton out- 
line being relieved 
at set intervals by 
patches of floral 
or abstract detail 
in the angles, 
with bosses at 
the intersections. 
Further, it is in- 
structive to note, 
as Plas Mawr 
exemplifies, that 
walls require to 
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be treated with a different type of design from 
ceilings. Many designs suitable fcr a vertical 
surface would be out of place on a ceiling and 
vice versa. An upright pattern, with top and 
bottom, howsoever effective on a wall, will not do 
for a horizontal ceiling, which must be able to be 
viewed from any position in the room without con- 
veying the uncomfortable consciousness of the 
ornament being upside down. 

It is surprising how rich and satisfying a result 
is obtained by the play of light and shadow on the 
whitewashed relief, without the help of any colour 
whatever—not even for differentiating the tinctures 
in the heraldic portions of the decoration. Indeed, 
colour-tinting of plaster relief opens out a wide 
vista of possibilities altogether beyond the range 
of the present subject. 

As to the question of motifs, it is one that is 
best left to be decided on its own merits in each 
individual instance. Local flowers, birds and 
insects; folklore and proverbs; the owner’s 


favourite motto—posy, as it used to be called—his 
crest or family badge; some device founded on a 
canting allusion to his name or origin; all and 
any of these afford appropriate subjects and 
occasions for the introduction of ornamental 
lettering ; floral and animal forms, or others, again, 
borrowed from fable-land or heraldry. 

With regard to the accompanying reproductions 
of Mr. Bankart’s plaster work, it so happens that 
with one exception—an interesting frieze for a 
dining-room in a house in Yorkshire, in which 
is depicted a hunt, with riders, hounds and quarry 
—all the subjects dealt with by the artist are taken 
from the vegetable world. But notwithstanding 
this limitation, a great wealth of variety is observ- 
able. If among these it be not invidious to 
particularise, perhaps I may venture to draw 
attention to the vine. borders from a room at 
Coupar Angus, Perthshire (p. 147), which strike me 
as especially beautiful and delicate renderings of a 
well worn but never exhausted theme. If not in 
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this instance, in others, as I know, Mr. Bankart 
has worked for and in concert with the eminent 
Edinburgh architect, Mr. Lorimer, a circumstance 
which is alone sufficient to give a cachet of 
distinction to his productions. 

Mr. Bankart wishes it to be understood that all 
the decoration here illustrated consists of cast- 
plaster work, executed, that is, in advance and 
subsequently fixed in position; and not to be 
confounded with modelled relief carried out on 
the spot, a method which, 
in the nature of things, 
has a peculiar charm and 
freedom of its own, and 
deserves to be more widely 
used than it has hitherto 
been. On the other hand, 
again, the process, gener- 
ally prevalent, of undercut 
modelled work in plaster 
of Paris, cast in gelatine 
moulds, comes under a 
totally different head. And 
however degraded it may 
have become in ordinary 
practice, it is nevertheless 
capable of serving purposes 
of a very superior artistic 
standard to those of here- 
tofore. The fact of a pro- 
cess having been never so 


grossly misused in the past 
does not warrant the artist 
in condemning it, if he 
knows that it affords legiti- 
mate scope for the produc- 
tion of what is at once 
useful and beautiful. It 
would be difficult to name 
any art which can boast an 
unblemished record and 
has not, at some time or 
other, been perverted to 
ignoble courses. 

The above considerations 
bid me not to conclude 
without one word of caution 
with regard to the process 
of which the present article 
treats. The material of 
plaster is so facile and 
adaptable that it is not 
without its perils. In ad- 
dition to keeping the relief 
ornament low, it is most desirable also that the 
rectangular framing bands that carry the orna 
ment should be shallow; otherwise, if allowed to 
become prominent features, they are liable to be 
misapplied in a manner strongly to be deprecated, 
I mean for the purpose of covering, or, not to put 
too fine a point on it, concealing iron girders. 
From the point of view of soundness and honesty 
of construction, such a fraud is quite indefensible, 
however innocent and unaggressive the appearance 
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of it may be. Nay, herein, in my opinion, 
consists really its most insidious danger, 
that it is so plausible to look at as to 
deceive even the practised eye. But no 
good thing can come of the practice of 
any art, unless it be entirely free from all 
taint, nay, even all suspicion, of insincerity 
and untruth. AYMER VALLANCE. 


HE SECOND EXHIBI- 

HONTOr THE SOCIELY 

OF TWENTY-FIVE ENG- 
LISH PAINTERS. 


THE Society of Twenty-Five English 
Painters came into existence a year ago. 
The formation of the society was remark- 
ably unostentatious. No loud claims 
were made upon the artistic public to 
attend the birth of a new movement, and 
little advertisement made of future inten- 
tions. The first exhibition of the society, 
however, proved to have a character 
entirely its own, and such a one as at 
once insured it the support of a large 
section of the artistic public. It has 
since held successful exhibitions in 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, Cologne and Frank- 
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fort. In this, the second exhibition in London, 
the unique character of the society is more than 
ever in evidence. We are conscious that it repre- 
sents the drawing together of a few artists whose 
aims, though widely dissimilar, have this one 
quality in common: namely, a regard for certain 
refinement of the laws of picture-making which 
modern art has for the most part been all too 
ready to despise. It is perhaps easier for the 
visitor to the exhibition, than for the members 
themselves, to see this affinity underneath the 
diversity of their aims. But certain it is that the 
atmosphere of the exhibition is one of artistic 
scholarship, and something more than direct tran- 
scription from nature on the one hand, or empty 
decorative formula on the other, is recognised in 
their artistic intentions. Aiming at a decorative- 
ness, which includes reality, they remember that 
the charm of harmonious composition is a virtue 
which supplements and is not at war with truth of 
values and harmonious colour. Rightly under- 
stood as it is by these artists, these laws of 
pictorial composition, nowadays more than partly 
forgotten, serve but to help and enhance the value 
of well-adjusted tones, showing these truths to 
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such advantage as a jewel derives from a good 
setting. 

All the members are painters of acknowledged 
repute, and this exhibition fairly represents the 
qualities upon which each separate reputation has 
been made. Exhibiting here to the greatest advan- 
tage the strength of the ex- 
hibition proves itself in the 
fact, that individually this 
year the members seem at 
their best in their distinc- 
tive fields. Zhe Cottage 
Mead represents Mr. Ber- 
tram Priestman’s art to the 
full.-In’- it he treats .a 
sunny landscape effect and 
cattle with that regard for 
its idyllic possibilities which 
is part of the character of 
his work. Some smaller 
paintings reveal his mastery 
in entirely naturalistic ef- 
fects, and his quick appre- 
hension of the beauty that 
awaits the true artist in the 
simplest scene. In 4 AZzsty 
Day—Worth Wales, he re- 
veals the inner secret of 
colour which, mystically 
woven, make an effect of 
black and grey. Mr. Sydney 
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Lee has a very decorative 
way of treating his subjects, 
an almost, we think, sub- 
conscious sense of the de- 
corativeness which seems 
to lie in most things, if we 
could so view them. He 
has a method of handling 
his paint which is variable 
and spontaneous and sug- 
gested to him by the 
texture of the object to be 
represented. He spares no 
pains to achieve in his 
canvases a variety and 
interest of texture which 
form a happy accompani- 
ment to his decorative 
sense of colour. In con- 
trast to this curiosity as to 
the actual surfaces of near 
objects is the evanescent 
but refined art of Mr. 
Grosvenor Thomas, about whose methods there 
is something wistful and delicate, which partly 
constitutes the charm of his art. His colour is 
controlled always by his sensitiveness to atmo- 
spheric effect. In every landscape there is the 
essentials of its sentiment, just as there are essen- 
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tials of its colour and form. And, of course, what 
in colour and form is essential to one artist in his 
view of the scene is not so to another. This is 
true also with regard to the sentiment of the 
scene, and no true artist is ashamed of sentiment 
in connection with landscape. If the Society of 
Twenty-Five does nothing else but encourage a 
return to the fact that an 
artist must be as emotional 
as other men, that he 
cannot divorce the beauty 
which his eyes receive from 
the founts of nature and 
life, from which all beauty 
and emotion spring, it will 
have done a great deal. 
Repudiation of emotion on 
the part of artists has been 
in vogue somewhat of late. 
That sentiment which Mr. 
Withers derives from a 
landscape has received the 
homage of the older Eng- 
lish landscape school— 
and others too, such as 
Corot and Diaz. Mr. 
Withers does not try to be 
unconscious of the past 
history of landscape paint- 
ing, but rather would walk 
a step with older masters, 
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that he may learn from them 
of what beauty art can accept 
from the beauty which nature 
has to lavish. The art of 
Mrs. Dods - Withers is not 
altogether dissimilar, but she 
seeks a more purely decorative 
aspect of nature; she suggests 
how much certain natural 
scenes have in common with 
the fascinating traditions of 
literature and art. Mention 
of Mrs. Dods-Withers brings 
us to another member's work 
Miss Halford’s. Here we 
have a sense of the exquisite- 
ness of things and a wayward 
fancy—a beauty of period and 
costume, with the background 
which Watteau discovered for 
fine dresses on sunny days. 
It is a delicate roseleaf art, 
more actual than Mr. Conder’s, 
more simple in its aims, and less tremendous in 
imagination, but owing a distinct debt to that 
master. 

Imaginative art finds in Mr. Cecil Rea’s can- 
vases excellent representation. A beautiful sense 
of composition is in his work, coupled with refine- 
ment in the scholarship of painting. His art in 
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BY GEORGE HOUSTON 


this exhib tion resolves itself 
into a sensitive analysis of 
the effect of sunlight in 
paintings of the nude (the 
one reproduced was not 
quite finished when it was 
photographed). There are 
in his paintings many very 
beautiful passages explain- 
ing the delicate interchange 
of colour in reflected lights 
and in the difficult shadows 
of the flesh. In the classical 
subjects he chooses, his 
nymphs have really an as- 
sociation with the legendary 
beauty which our memory 
prepares us for. 

In the art of Mr. Melton 
Fisher we have something 
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more responsive to everyday life, a vivacious 
and happy art, a technique always brilliant and 
often sensitive. A master of pastel, Mr. Fisher 
handles his paint with something of the same light 
suggestiveness that that art requires. 

Mr. Llewellyn exhibits a well-painted head of a 
child entitled Red Riding Hood, and some land- 
scapes. We would especially wish to refer to two 
of these, Zhe Millstream and Moonlight: Montreuil; 
the latter, a singular achievement of gentle colour. 

We find our space narrowing and the work of 
Mr. Hornel, Mr. Oliver Hall, and Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton not written about. These are three of 
the quite strongest contributors to the exhibition. 
Neither have we made mention of the fine restraint 
of Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s work, and his quiet reverence 
for the scenes of the countryside, 
nor of the work of Mr. G. Houston, 
Mr. Livens, and Mr. Montague 
Smyth, artists whose work adds 
greatly to the exhibition. 

The recent election of Mr. R. 
Anning Bell and Mr. Walter Russell 
to the society is proof that the 
Twenty-Five artists are determined 
to number within their ranks two 
painters whose art is of undisputed 
distinction, and who, though their 
achievements are quite dissimilar, 
have proceeded upon the lines of 
picture painting which we have in- 
dicated as characteristic in the 
main of the work exhibited by the 
society. 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our Own Correspondents ) 


ONDON.—-Of considerable 
interest as an artistic event 
is the exhibition to be 
held by Thirty Portrait 

Painters at the Royal Institute 
Galleries next January and February. 
Amongst them are to be no famous 
names, but most of the younger 
painters of promising talent will be 
included. At present there is only 
one exhibition a year devoted to 
portraiture. That there is room for 
another supplementary one there 
can be no doubt. The space 
required for the hanging of work 
by artists of repute leaves little room 
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in any exhibition to less-known painters, many of 
whom are only awaiting a fair chance to enable 
them to establish their own reputations. 


We reproduce some portraits by Mr. Nico Jung- 
mann, whose art has long been familiar to the 
public, and especially to readers of THE STupIo, 
but whose work as given here is quite a new 
departure on the artist’s part. Few painters have 
a more resourceful technique than Mr. Jungmann, 
and few have been more adventurously original. 
The drawings we reproduce show that in this 
respect his art stands where it was; it is evident 
that he is still anxious to avoid the beaten track in 
his methods in any medium. This aloofness from 
ordinary aims.is the very nature of his art; it pre- 
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LE I a oe ie ’ Say what similar lines, as regards methods 
with the brush, Zhe Windmill, by 
Mr. Paul Paul, was as good a piece 
of landscape work as anything in 
the exhibition. Mr. Borough John- 
son exhibited a panel, decorative 
in intention and full of colour, also 
some of his brilliant studies in 
pencil. Zhe Black Kimono, by Mr. 
P. W. Gibbs, and other figure paint- 
ings by that artist were very success 
ful. A painting of scholarship and 
charm was Mr. B. Haughton’s 4 
Dutch Pastoral, Messrs. J. Hodg- 
son Lobley, J. Wallace, S. E. Scott, 
and J. Bowyer may be mentioned 
among others who made notable 
contributions to the strength of the 
exhibition. 


The water colours by Dutch artists 
which we reproduce on the next 
three pages, were selected as exam- 
ples of the art as practised in Hol- 
land to-day, at a recent exhibition 
held under the auspices of the Fine 
Art Society. The landscape work 
of Mr. Charles Gruppe will recur to 
the mind of our readers. Mr. Gruppe 
is an American who has found the 
inspiration of his art in flat country. 
The illustrations which we print 
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supposes an original outlook upon life which finds 
reflection in his work. The reflection is sometimes 
of a highly beautiful order in point of view of 
colour and suggestiveness of design. Devoted to 
the purposes of portraiture, the salient features by 
which we know his work remain, and there is 
much insight into the character of his sitters. The 
decorative value of everything Mr. Jungmann does 
forms a valuable setting for anything so interesting, 
and often so much a matter of sentiment, as a 
portrait. 


A small but interesting exhibition was held by 
the Black Frame Sketch Club in October. Amongst 
the best things exhibited were some landscape 
sketches by Mr. F. G. Heath, painted with a 
frankly sguare-brush touch, with all its necessary 
limitations. In these pictures there was contained 
a very clever rendering of sunlight and outdoor 
effect: such a painting as Zze JMil/ was a thing of 
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give adequate indication of the lines along which 
individually the painters represented have de- 
veloped. Trouble has been taken to select the 
work of those artists whose work endowed the 
exhibition with its distinctive character. A group 
of bronzes by Mr. Charles van Wyk also formed 
part of the exhibition, and of these we reproduce 
three examples. 


An exhibition of oil paintings and sketches, by 
Messrs. J. Coutts Michie, 
J. L. Pickering, W. Llewel- 
lyn, Tom Robertson, and 
A. L. Baldry was held at the 
Ryder Gallery in October. 
Mr. Coutts Michie’s land- 
scapes, with their economy 
and simplicity of handling, 
were restful and distin- 
guished. The water-colours 
of Mr. Pickering were 
entirely successful in their 
intentions. Although Mr. 
Llewellyn’s time is so suc- 
cessfully absorbed in por- 
traiture, as a landscape 
painter he is always very 
interesting. Mr. Robert- 
son’s vitality and resource 
in painting were very effec- 
tively in evidence; while 
the paintings by Mr. Bal- 
dry showed the critic as « 
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artist in a different phase 
to his recent exhibition. 
His note in purple and 
green was a charming re- 
velation of colour. 


At the Baillie Gallery 
last month Mr. H. Ray- 
mond Thompson exhibited 
some paintings, many of 
them decorative in aim, 
characterised by able com- 
position and a developing 
sense of colour. The water- 
colours of West Sussex at 
the same gallery by Mr. 
H. L. Dell were fresh and 
interesting. A room de- 
voted to Mr. W. Westley 
Manning’s paintings showed 
that painter at his best: 
some paintings made at Walberswick being espe- 
cially noticeable for their skill. 


It is always agreeable to be able to criticise 
favourably the work of students, and in the 
exhibition of the London School of Art, recently 
held at the Stratford Studios, Kensington, there 
was much work of considerable promise which 
could be legitimately praised. The school has. 
only been opened twelve months, but it has already 
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*“DUNKIRK HARBOUR ” BY ADOLF LE COMTE 


‘“THE OLD FARM” BY BERNARD SCHREGEL 
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BRONZE STATUETTE: 
BABY 


expression to his artistic thought, 
unfettered by any of the formule 
associated with the usual methods 
of teaching, He is allowed to 
approach his work from his own 
standpoint, with the result that 
in the composition studies dis- 
played at the exhibition were a 
number of works which, though 
similar in mo/zf, possessed each its 
personal note. Three of these by 
the Misses Janet Procter, Mabel 
Layng and Helen Wilson, are 
illustrated here, the subject of 
each being Shepherds in Arcadia. 
Amongst the etchings, those by 
Mr.C. A. Hunt, Mr. R. Knott, and 
Miss Helen Wilson showed con- 
siderable freedom and strength, 
Mr. Hunt’s Doorway, Venice 
(page 166), being admirable, 
both in quality and execution. 


MOTHER AND 
BY CHARLES VAN WYK 
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made for itself a 
position amongst 
the leading insti- 
tutions of its kind 
in London. This 
is not surprising, 
seeing that its 
teaching staff in-~ 
cludes two such 
distinguished and — 
individual ‘artists 
as Mr. John M. 
Swan, R.A., and 
Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn, A.R.A., who 
are assisted by Mr. 
A.S. Covey. The 
policy of the 
school is a sound 
one. The student 
is encouraged to 
develop his indivi- 
dual talent, to give 
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The Holman Hunt ex- 
hibition at the Leicester 
Gallery has been a source 
of interest to a wide public. 
Art has seen many changes 
in England since the advent 
‘of pre-Raphaelitism, but the 
work of this artist has re- 
mained unchanged. At 
one period his work has ad- 
vanced to greater strength, 
at times it has declined, but 
always the same point of 
view is resolutely main- 
tained, despite every fashion 
of artistic opinion. The 
opportunity which Messrs. 
Brown & Phillips have 
afforded the artistic world 
of studying as a whole the 
work of this long and 
fruitful life, is one for which 
everyone is grateful. The 
faults which accompany 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s great 
genius have often been 
pointed out; a regard for 
detail at the expense of 


harmony and the absence 
BRONZE STATUETTE: WOMAN WITH FAGGOT 
BY CHARLES VAN wyk Of any sense of atmosphere, 
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merging the beauty of one 
thing with another, these 
are faults which are em- 
phasised in many of his 
works by the unpleasant 
form of surface finish which 
he desires. Tous Zhe Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and 
The Hireling Shepherd 
stand altogether above the 
rest of his work in their 
more beautiful qualities of 
paint and in the freshness 
of handling, which in these 
pictures give the desired 
naturalness to the careful 
rendering of the phenomena 
of nature. It is odd that 
a painter so concerned with 
realistic fidelity to nature 
should lose in his process 
of painting the charm of 
naturalness. No wind has ever played with those 
flowers in the picture of May Morning on Magdalen 
Tower. The sympathetic painting, the harmony of 
colour, the graciously expressed religious motive of 
the first picture of Zhe Triumth of the Innocents, 
disappear in the conventions of the larger and final 
picture of the subject. They are conventions, it is 
true, which are the painter’s own, but nevertheless 
they often seem detrimental to the expression of 
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the most beautiful and austere qualities of his 
lofty imagination. 


The Dudley Gallery Art Society’s exhibition is 
always varied in character on account of its catho- 
licity of aim. The high level of work reached 
in the Society’s shows by such artists as Messrs. 
C. Haité, L. Burleigh Bruhl, W. S. Stacey, L. Z. 
Pocock, Mrs. Bristowe, and some others is, how- 
ever, not quite successfully 
supported throughout the 
exhibition. 


Some admirable pastel 
studies of Egypt, by Mr. 
Frank Dean, were recently 
exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries. Unlike 
most exhibitions of Eastern 
scenes, the work displayed 
a quiet and dignified re- 
straint, which was as agree- 
able as it was convincing. 
Mr. Dean_is a versatile 
artist, and is particularly 
happy in rendering typical 
English scenery. But he 
has painted much in both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and with considerable suc- 
cess. Amongst the many 


BY MABEL LAYNG delightful studies we speci- 
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ally noticed Zarly Morning in the Fayiim, in which 
the colour scheme is effective and harmonious, 
and The Bazaar, Upper Egypt, full of sunshine 
and atmosphere. 


At Messrs. Dickinson’s Galleries Mr. Allen 
Shuffrey recently held an exhibition of water- 
colours. The subjects treated by the artist con- 
sisted mainly of Oxford Cathedral and colleges and 
English landscapes. Among these several, such 
as Bell Tower, New College; Clanfield; Armceliffe, 
Yorks ; and Stanton Harcourt and Pope's Tower, 
more particularly attracted our notice. 


UBLIN.—At the recent exhibition 
organised by the Art Committee of 
the Gaelic League, much that was 
most representative of contemporary 

effort was brought together— especially in the 
section devoted to the decorative arts. Quite 
excellent wood-carving, metalwork and furniture 
were shown ; and there was a delightful group of 


ETCHING BY RALPH KNOTT 


ETCHING BY HELEN WILSON 


the Dun Emer industries—embroideries by 
Miss Lily Yeats, hand-printing by Miss 
E. C. Yeats, enamels by Miss MacCarthy, 
bookbinding by Miss Fitzpatrick, and hand- 
woven rugs, carpets, and tapestries by Miss 
Evelyn Gleeson. Amongst the most in- 
teresting exhibits in this section were the 
church windows from Miss Purser’s stained- 
glass works—an industry which represents 
perhaps the most important achievement of 
recent years in Irish decorative art. Mr. 
Child and his staff of young artists, following 
in the footsteps of Mr. Whall and Mr. 
Selwyn Image, aim at carrying on the 
traditions of the best period of stained- 
glass manufacture. The beautiful windows 
from the “Tower of Glass,” which may now 
be seen at Emly, Loughrea, and many 
other Irish churches, are a sufficient justifi- 
cation of their work. 


At the annual Art Industries Exhibition 
in connection with the Horse Show, for 
which a fine new hall has been specially 
built by the Royal Dublin Society, there 
was an even larger display of Irish Arts and 
Crafts: the exhibit of lace being especially 
remarkable for its variety and beauty. A 
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OIL SKETCH (See London Studio-Talk) HELEN WILSON 


very great improvement has taken place in the 
designs for Irish lace since Mr, Alan Cole began 
his tours of inspection in the lace-making districts. 
Specially trained teachers are now at work in all 
the lace schools, and the natural aptitude of the 
lace workers has been heightened and developed. 
From the remotest corners 
of the congested districts 
come the most perfect ex- 
amples of modern lace- 
making, wrought by the 
deft fingers of peasant girls, 
whose inherited tradition 
has been supplemented by 
intelligent instruction. The 
examples shown by the 
Beneda Abbey nuns, 
County Sligo, were amongst 
the finest pieces produced 
in Ireland during recent 
years. 


The work of the younger 
Irish painters who have 
been coming to the front 
during the past few years 
was much in evidence both 
at the Gaelic League Art 
Exhibition and at the loan 
exhibition of Irish pictures 
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held at Limerick. The painters represented 
included Mr. Dermod O’Brien, Mr. Fagan, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. Morrow, Mr. George Russell, 
and Mr. Brougham Leech. Mr. Leech is a 
young Irish painter of whom we expect much in 
the future. Already he has given us several 
beautiful things—his Violin Lesson and a sea- 
shore in delicate tones of grey remain in one’s 
mind as very personal and sincere expressions 
of the chose vue. Mr. Leech has just returned 
from Brittany, where he has been working for 
the past couple of years, and will in future 
make his home in his native city of Dublin. 
The Limerick exhibition was also noteworthy for 
the fine collection of the late Walter Osborne’s 
works that were on view there. One of the 
best of these was his spirited portrait of Sir 
Walter Armstrong—full of character, brilliantly 
painted—a wholly admirable piece of work. 


Mr. Jack Yeats, who has just held an exhibi- 
tion of his work in Dublin, remains faithful to 
the west of Ireland peasant types, which he has 
studied so closely and so sympathetically. He 

is an illustrator rather than a creator, but an 
illustrator of rare imaginative gift. His touch is 
stronger and surer, and his work, as seen at 
this exhibition, showed a distinct advance on his 


earlier work. 
iD IES 


‘“A DOORWAY IN VENICE” (ETCHING) BY CHARLES A, HUNT 


(See London Studio-Talk) 
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blue ground. A _ ~vepoussé copper presentation 
salver, by H. Bloomfield Bare, was designed for 
the purpose of commemorating the year of office 
of ex-Lord Mayor John Lea, Esq., J.P., the motto 
and crest of the city coat-of-arms being worked 
into the design. By the same craftsman is a 
repoussé copper coffee tray, introducing the quota- 
tion, “‘ While times enduren of tranquillity, Usen 
we freely our felicity.” Miss Alicia Kay sends a 
brass casket for holding cigars, of which the vepoussé 
lid is inset with mother-o’-pearl, and Harry Handley 
a bronzed-copper wrought and riveted casket, with 


‘© A KINGFISHER ”: PANEL BY ALFRED PRIEST 
IN ENAMEL ON COPPER 


IVERPOOL.—Decorative art has 
only a minor share of the space 
at the Autumn Exhibition of the 
Walker Art Gallery, yet it cer- 

tainly makes a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the general display of pictures, 
and a few of the objects may therefore 
be here particularised. Zhe House at 
Bethany, by Miss May L. Greville Cooksey 
(page 170), presumably an ecclesiastical 
decoration, is an excellent example of that 
artist’s design and rich colouring. Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s decorative composition, 
flope, is a finely-executed work modelled 
in gesso and enriched with painting, leaf- 
gold, mother-o’-pearl, cut stones, coral, and 
pearls. Dawn is a small low relief plaster 
panel (page 170), modelled with delicacy and 
refinement by Miss O. B. E. Rawlins. 
Alfred Priest exhibits a dainty little 
panel, enamel on copper, entitled 4 A7ng- 
fisher. The plumage, in red, green and 
black, and the green foliage are all skil- ““HOPE”: PAINTED PANEL IN GESSO WITH MOTHER-O’-PEARL 
INLAY BY BYAM SHAW 
fully treated—broken colours on a flat pale- (By bermission y Messrs. Dowdeswells ) 
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SILVER BOWL WITH ENAMEL DECORATION 


REPOUSSE COPPER PRESENTATION SALVER 
BY H. BLOOMFIELD BARE 


Limoges enamel enrichments, the clasp and hinges 
having pierced designs. 


A simple, graceful form is Mrs. Ernestine Mills’ 
copper potpourri bowl, decorated by enamelled 
insets of conventional floral design. A good 
texture is obtained on the hammered surfaces of 
her bronzed-copper casket, which sets off the 
Florentine mosaic inserted in the top of the casket. 
A copper silver-plated cross by Miss Sara Guthrie 
is enriched by a rose design up the stem, with the 
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BY MRS, ERNESTINE MILLS 


monogram “I.H.S.” worked 
in the centre, and an in- 
scription around the face 
of the steps at the base. 
A pretty little silver and 
enamel cigarette box 
comes from Miss Kate W. 
Thomson. 


An example of good 
craftsmanship is Herbert 
Maryon’s silver chalice and 
paten with vefoussé vine 
design — Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills’ silver bowl with 
enamel decoration is here 
reproduced. Wealso repro- 
duce (page 170)a silver bowl 
with cover, by J. A. Hodel: 
the stem has a group of 
hulls and sails, the handles 
are intertwining dolphins, 
and the cover a conventional boat and bulging 
sail. Miss E. M. Rope and Miss E. Woodward 


COPPER FOT-POURRI BOWL WITH ENAMEL DECORATION 
BY MRS. ERNESTINE MILLS 
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BERDEEN.—A wide circle of 
artists and art-lovers will hear 
with regret of the death of 
M. Rodolphe Christen, which 

took place at his residence, St. Imier, 
Bridge of Gairn, Ballater, Aberdeen- 
shire, on September 7th. M. Christen, 
who was forty-seven years of age, began 
his artistic career as an engraver when 
only fourteen. Twenty years ago he 
came to this country, and became well- 
known as a teacher and lecturer on Art 
in various large towns. 


RIGHTON.—The Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Sussex 
Branch of the Royal Amateur 
Art Society, which opens here 


CABINET IN SILVER AND BRONZE BY MISSES E, M. ROPE 
: AND E. WOODWARD 


exhibit a casket of silver with bronze panels to 
sides and bronze figures surmounting the lid; the 
bronzes and antique colour of the silver are well in 
harmony. 


A show of excellent jewellery is contributed, 
mostly by ladies, who give evidence of tasteful 
and original design and skilful execution, especially 
in enamels. The examples are too numerous to 
describe in detail; we can merely mention the 
more notable executants— Miss Maude Schwabe, 
Miss Lilian Black, Miss Beatrice Krell, Miss Meta 
Napier Brown, Miss Sara Guthrie, Miss E. M. 
Hendy, Miss Lily Day, Mrs. Agnes Thompson 
Hill, Miss S. Firth, Joseph A. Hodel, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. E. H. Rawlins and Miss Lilian Englebach. 

H-B: B. 


LID OF SILVER BOWL BY MRS. ERNESTINE MILLS 


shortly, will consist mainly 
of professional work, at all 
events in the Handicraft 
and Applied Art Section, 
which will be the strongest 
feature of theshow. Book- 
bindings are being sent by 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, 
Miss P. Cockerell, Messrs. 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe, Mr. 
A. de Sauty. In jewellery 
there will be exhibits by 
Miss F. Newton, Sir S. 
Gatty, Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
away, and;Mr. Cyril’Daven- 
port. "Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
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BRONZED COPPER CASKET BY HARRY HANDLEY 
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ESWICK.—The Church Con- 
gress banner, reproduced op- 
posite, was designed by Mrs. 
H. D. Rawnsley, and worked 

by various ladies of the diocese and Miss 
Mitchell, of Chester. It represents St. 
Kentigern, in the prime of life, standing 
beneath an arch, above which are dis- 
played the arms 
of Barrow - in - 
Furness, and on 
his left the arms 
of the see. The 
bishop is clad in 
robes of the sixth 
century, and 
bears on his head 
a mitre of the 
same date with 
jewelled fillet. 
He wears the 
: rough fisherman’s | 
ae cape or hood he 
is said to have 
worn, and on his 
left shoulder 
Mr. P. H. Mortimer and others, are sending perches the bird that tra- 
illuminations; and there will be interesting ex- dition associates with him 
hibits of lace, embroidery and other branches. —the robin. In his right 
The Black and White section will comprise a hand he carries the rude 
representative collection of English and Ameri- little pastoral staff which 
can book-plates and book-illustrations by leading he is said to have cut from 
artists. the forest, and in his left 
hand the 
Psalter which 
was his con- 
stant com- 
panion. At 
his feet is a 
shield on 
which are 


SILVER BOWL (Liverpool Studio- Talk ) BY JOSEPH A. HODEL 


displayed the PLASTER PANEL 

einbleme tor MODELLED BY MISS 
; 0. B. E. RAWLINS 

the miracles (Liverpool) 


Or acts” oF 

power traditionally associated with 
the saint; and as a background to 
the figure are seen sprays of the 
wild rose, which has always been 
looked upon as an heraldic emblem 
of the see and city of Carlisle. 
Under the pavement on which the 
figure stands are the words, in gold, 


‘““THE HOUSE AT BETHANY” BY MAY L. G. COOKSEY 
( Liverpool Studio-Talk) “S. Kentigem> «a.Dais5s3, ene 
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CHURCH DESIGNED BY MRS, H. D. RAWNSLEY 
CONGRESS EXECUTED BY MISS MITCHELL AND 
BANNER OTHER LADIES 


whole is surrounded by a border ot black and 
white, with an interlacing pattern in gold upon 
it of Celtic character. The back is of cream- 
white damask, bearing the words ‘Church 
Congress.” The figure of St. Kentigern was 
drawn by Miss Catherine Spooner, grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop Goodwin. The 
banner was mounted by the Misses Pickering, 
of Carlisle, and is now, we understand, deposited 
in St. George’s, the parish church of Barrow-in- 


Furness, under the care of the archdeacon. 
ee DRS 


ERLIN.—The monument called Zhe 

Last Refuge, here illustrated, is the 

work of Joseph Breitkopf-Cosel, one 

of the rising generation of Berlin 

sculptors, and was exhibited at the recent 
Berliner Kunstausstellung. Breitkopf started 
as apprentice to a stonecarver at Gleiwitz, in 


Silesia, his native province, and by dint of 
perseverance and winning prizes was enabled 
to migrate to Berlin for a prolonged course of 
study, following it up by working on various 
monuments in the studios of Berlin sculptors. 
After an interval as instructor in sculpture at 
the Kunstgewerbeschule at Charlottenburg, he 
started a studio of his own, where he has executed 
a variety of work of an architectural character for 
public buildings in Berlin and elsewhere. Among 
his achievements of a creative character are a large 
bust of the present Emperor, a statuette of Richard 
Wagner, a bronze bust of a girl, medallion portraits 
of Wagner and Pope Leo XIII., and numerous 
pieces of statuary for churches. CuPs 


At the Berlin Art Exhibition this year foreign 
artists were invited to exhibit, whereas last year 
they were not, owing to a feeling that prevailed 
among certain sections of German artists that 
native art might suffer by the admission of 


‘CrHE LAST REFUGE” 


BY J. BREITKOPF-COSEL 
I7I 
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foreigners. The managers are to be 
congratulated on the broader view they 
have taken this time. In default of 
space to notice the exhibition in detail 
we must confine ourselves to two or 
three of the more prominent works 
shown. 


Hoffmann-Fallersleben’s Corner a7 a 
Mountain Churchyard shows this artist’s 
appreciation of sentiment and tender 
feeling for the beauty of nature. His 
work, however simple the motive, is 
always marked by much poetic feeling. 
One of the finest exhibits in the whole 
show was, without doubt, Otto Marcus’s 
Miss Allen(page 174), aremarkable artistic 
achievement. In a light-coloured dress 
the figure moves before a curtain of pale 
blue velvet, a yellow light being thrown 
from below in a masterly way. This 
young artist has mastered the intricacies 
of his art with a determination which 
promises well for the future. 


In portraiture Count Harrach sent a 
fine delineation of Countess Hochberg, 
characterised by consummate drawing. 
The Viennese painter Joanowitch’s admirable por- 
trait of a young lady in a walking costume was 
one of the best works of the kind in the exhibi- 
tion, showing thorough understanding of what is 
required in a portrait. The sculpture on the 


‘““THE FINKENWAERDER FISHING BOATS” 
GIG: 


‘“©CORNER OF A MOUNTAIN CHURCHYARD” 


BY F. HOFFMANN- 
FALLERSLEBEN 


whole was not particularly interesting, but there 
were at least a few gems. Tuaillon sent a large 
model: of the Emperor Frederick Memorial in 
Bremen, which is one of the few new monuments 
that can lay claim to great artistic beauty. 


The Berlin Secession 
Exhibition this year showed 
improvement upon previous 
years. The latest triumph 
of the leader of the German 
impressionists showed Lie- 
bermann’s marvellous apti- 
tude for dealing with masses 
of people. This finely con- 
ceived and executed work, 
which we reproduce, is a 
grand artistic effort, pro- 
ceeding from a fertile and 
artistic mind. Liebermann 
also shows several portraits 
in which he displays his 
gift for seizing the individual 
characteristics of his sitters. 
It is interesting to note 


BY ULRICH HUBNER that many of the rising 
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generation of Berlin painters have given up imi- 
tating the great French impressionists and have 
struck out on lines of their own. It is too soon 
to speak of success in their new departure, 
which at present has not got beyond the experi- 
mental stage, but their work is full of promise, 
and may hereafter lead to achievements of the 
first order. 


In his work called Finkenwaerder Fishing Boats, 
here illustrated, Ulrich Hiibner shows considerable 
advancement on his former efforts, the play of 
the light on the rippling water being admirably 
depicted. This work makes a worthy companion 
to the same artist’s Spring tn Florence, which is 
remarkable for the few colours employed. If 
Max Slevogt has not been particularly successful 
on this occasion with his p/ezm air portrait of 
a lady, his representation of General S — is 
doubtless the finest work he has ever produced, 
and one showing unusual power and vigour and a 
masterly handling of the difficult technical problem 
presented by the white uniform with bright red 
facings. Aer, 


AMBURG.—A plastic achievement or 
strength and originality has been 
recently unveiled on the Elbhdhe, 
overlooking the harbour of Hamburg 

—the colossal statue of Bismarck by Hugo Lederer. 
The monument is carved in grey granite, and its 
gigantic proportions frown down from their height 
like a thundercloud. Beyond question this is a 
work of uncommon genius and noble conception. 
As could be seen years ago from the young sculptor’s 
plaster model, his was a work of originality, selected 
for execution by the prize jury from a host of more 
or less conventional models. Next to the old 
Emperor William, no man has perhaps had to 


‘suffer more from the commonplace in the way of 


statues and memorial towers erected by his country- 
men than the first Chancellor of the German 
Empire. We have no end of Bismarcks, but they 
are mostly studies of high boots, helmets, and 
buttons. Lederer has given his work a general, 
typical character; it is the idea of Bismarck he 
strives to impersonate—the man and his work, his 
care, his sorrow, his devotion to bis country. 
W. S. 


‘“POPE LEO XIII. BLESSING THE FOREIGN PILGRIMS” 


BY MAX LIEBERMANN 
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‘*MISS ALLEN, THE CLASSICAL DANCER” 
(Ly courtesy of the *‘ Illustrirte Zeitung,’ Leipziv ) 


ARIS.—M. Jeanés is a highly-gifted painter 
who has just been in evidence at two 
successive exhibitions, one at the Mayor- 
elle Galleries (formerly known as the 

Bing Galleries), the other at the Salon d’Automne, 
where he figures with a large selection of powerful 
water-colours. Jeanés is an artist full of vigour 
and a complete master of methods; and if we have 
not hitherto found occasion to notice his work, it is 
because he prefers to live far away from the exhibi- 
tions and salons of Paris. 


Jeanés is a native of Lorraine. Born at Nancy 
and enjoying the friendship of all the notable men 
who contribute to the artistic renown of this city, 
such as Prouvé, Majorelle, Hestaux, this scion of 
the great Claude is, like all Lorrainers, a passionate 
lover of nature and an ardent colourist. He has 
travelled much, and spent years in the wildest parts 
of the Carpathians. The spirited water-colours he 
has brought thence have a certain romantic accent 
which is not an unpleasant accompaniment to the 
bold touch and strength of colour which so admir- 
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ably distinguish them. His 
mountains, by their struc- 
ture, remind us sometimes 
of Victor Hugo’s imagina- 
tive sketches—their archi- 
tecture is colossal, and 
unlike anything with which 
we are familiar ; as to the 
colour-scheme, it is that of 
a man who is conversant 
with all the niceties of the 
impressionistic palette. 


Jeanés has recently spent 
a couple of years in Venice, 
whence he has brought the 
delightful morceau we repro- 
duce as a coloured supple- 
ment. In the blueness of 
the Venetian night, with 
the gondola gliding along 
the Grand Canal in the 
midst of reflections, we 
have a truly novel effect, 
a fresh ‘‘note” in this city 
of many waters which the 
Lorraine artist has happen- 
ed upon even after such 
men as Turner, Bonington 
and Ziem. Let. 


BY OTTO MARCUS 


IENNA.—By way of supplementing the 
illustrations to an article on “ Modern 
Viennese Toys,” which appeared in our 
August number, we give here some which 

represent the achievements in this sphere of Prof. 
Kolo Moser, the well-known designer, who, with 
Prof. Hoffmann, is responsible for the artistic 
direction of the establishment known as the Wiener 
Werkstatte. Judging by the numerous letters 
which the aforesaid article elicited, widespread 
interest is taken by the cultured public in this 
application of art to the playthings of child- 
hood. It is indeed not a little characteristic of 
the modern art movement in Vienna that eminent 
artists who have gained an international reputa- 
tion should esteem such things as toys worthy of 
their talent. 


The Marionette theatre, scenes from which are 
here reproduced, is indeed a worthy work of a 
worthy master. No detail has been forgotten, for 
this miniature stage is furnished with all necessary 
appliances, and besides being a source of delight, 
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MARIONETLE THEATRE, DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE, VIENNA 
(By courtesy of “‘ Kind und Kunst,” Darmstadt) 
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SCENE FROM MARIONETTE THEATRE, DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED 


AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE 
(By courtesy of “Kind und Kunst” ) 


is also instructive, for here the great lesson may be 
learnt of beauty and construction and their relation 
to one another. In the miniature town, again, we 
have a harmonious whole in which no detail has 
been overlooked: everywhere there is the same 
attention to proportion, beauty of form and expres- 
sion which we should like to find in a city of 
modern growth. Each house has its own charac- 
teristic, and though the forms are familiar to all, 
yet in their new dress there is a character which 


at once distinguishes them 
from the usual toy-shop 
variety. 


It remains to be said 
that Prof. Moser’s designs 
and instructions for these 
toys were carried out at 
the Wiener Werkstatte by 
Herr Powolny and two 
ladies, Fraulein J. Sicka 
and T. Trethahn, who were 
at one time students of the 
Vienna Imperial Arts and 
Crafts School, and are both 
of them promising young 
designers. The various 
figures, that is to say, the 
dramatis person@, were 
modelled by Herr Po- 
wolny ; the dresses were 
made by the ladies, who 
also painted the scenery. 

H. 'S; Tz 


EW YORK.—Good draughtsmanship in 
landscape work is rarely met with, and 
criticism has been rather lenient with 
painters in that respect. The majority 

of our landscapists never take the trouble, even at 
the beginning of their career, to make serious black- 
and-white studies from nature. Nobody, except a 
Chase pupil, would dare to become a figure painter 
without first undergoing the traditional academic 
training of drawing from cast and from life, yet the 


‘“THE CITY,” DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTFD AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE 
(By courtesy of “ Kind und Kunst”) 
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TOY BUILDING FOR ‘‘THE Ta .27 DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED A° 


THE W{ENER WERKSTATTE 
(By courtesy of ** Kind und Kunst” ) 


landscape painter, in nine 
out of ten cases, trusts to 
his skill alone. 


These thoughts drifted 
through my mind during a 
recent visit to W. D. Pad- 
dock’s studio. He is the 
very antipodes of the regu- 
lation landscape painter. 
He goes to the other ex- 
treme: in his picture almost 
the entire effect depends 
on drawing. Paddock has 
a remarkable gift for linear 
expression; he has the true 
feeling for accentuation 
and contour, and every one 
of his lines is vital and in- 
dividually felt. It is his 
strength and, at the same 
time, his weakness. He is 


‘© TREE TOP HILL” 


BY W. D. PADDOCK 
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unable to let brushwork take the place of linear 
expression. His pictures look a trifle hard; his 
schemes of composition, that remind one of modern 
German painting, are too scrupulously thought out 
—they leave no chance for the display of colour. 
This may be the reason that Paddock’s pallet is so 
frugal—limited to dull greens and yellows, with 
a deep greenish-black as principal relief. His 
space arrangement has something of Leistikow’s 
style of composition, only with the difference 
that Leistikow, who is a violent colourist, has 
a musical tendency in his composition, while 
Paddock has only the contrast of light and dark 
at his disposal, which is not capable of a “singing” 
effect. To produce a harmony he has to rely 
largely on the placing of larger and smaller shapes. 
Yet, with all its shortcomings, Paddock’s art is 
refreshing. He has fashioned for himself a per- 
sonal mode of expression that is attractive and 
sincere. 


Paul Dougherty, whose name has become a 
familiar sound to us of late, upholds the idea that 
our American art does not—as blunt Walt Whitman 
would have expressed it—smack enough of the 
native soil. He thinks ‘‘our artists walk too near 
the sterile soil of eclecticism, defer too much to 
established codes, and dare not brave criticism 
and seize the infinite possibilities that surround 
us.” But is it really possible to depict Nature 
as we see her through our own eyes? And does 
not this determination to be original and depict 
Nature ever fresh and variable as we find her 
imply some sacrifices of a truly zsthetic order? 


Let us get better acquainted with Dougherty’s 
work and test his argument by it. He is known 
to us as a painter of simple well-constructed 
landscapes with a virile sense for colour and con- 
tour, and recently of sea-pieces that delineate with 
peculiar freshness the strength of the sea, its 
motion and white turmoil as it dashes against a 
rocky shore. At the first glance they conveyed to 
me not only acute observation, but a quite sincere 
and wholesome devotion to nature. He seemed to 
have succeeded in preserving the strength and fresh- 
ness of his first impression, and to be one of those 
rare painters who do not give up their original 
idea of a picture, however fine an effect they may 
secure by accident. Dougherty does not seem to 
be satisfied until he has produced the identical 
effect of the true feeling and sentiment which he 
experienced as he originally studied the scene. 
That is surely the right way to arrive at originality. 
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_ Technically Dougherty’s pictures are of a high 
finish. His silhouettes are finely felt ; he draws not 
only accurately, but with a precision that denotes 
a remarkable formal knowledge of the texture and 
character of things. His colour is natural and at 
times luminous, and there is always a feeling of 
poetry in the atmospheric qualities of his paintings. 
His art is true to himself; but it has one draw- 
back. I hoped to find in his work more of that 
individuality which is tangible to the outsider. 
I do not mean that kind of individuality which 
consists of naught but clever brushwork and 
mannerisms, but rather that spontaneous something 
which rises from the inner life of an artist to the 
surface of his art, that last impalpable purpose, 
call it ethical or esthetical, which radiates from 
every inimitable masterpiece. Not that this quality 
is absent from his work ; on the contrary, it is there 
to a remarkable degree; but his work is too ob- 
jective, too impersonal in the Greek sense— 
perhaps too keen and subtle to be compre- 
hended by the casual observer. Would he 
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not, if he had learnt to see nature through 
the eyes, or, rather, to imbue it with some- 
thing of the spirit of another master, be more 
convincing and original than he is now? Is style 
possible without full-fledged characteristics, so 
strong and tangible that they are recognisable at 
the first glance? Without venturing upon an 
answer to this question I fear that an absolute 
disdain of eclectic influences is apt to lead our 
reflective and imaginative faculties to a domain of 
intellectual asceticism, where one may be able to 
produce strong, but not the highest kind of work. 


Whether Dougherty falls short or reaches the ideal 
of which he never loses sight, every true votary of 
art can only wish that we had more painters of 
such high artistic consciousness and such a definite 
aim. There would then no longer be any doubt 
that our art would throw off the shackles of foreign 
influence and that America would produce great 
artists out of her own gestation, body and soul. 


Robert Henri’s style of painting is becoming 
more and more direct. He sacrifices everything 
to simplicity of expression. Every year he has 
less to say, but what he says he accomplishes. with 
rare precision. At the start of his career, after his 
return from Paris, he was a mild impressionist, 
fond of light key compositions. Only in his land- 
scapes, however, for in his figure-painting he was 
lurid and sombre even at that time. He created 
for himself a hectic chimeric sort of idol woman, 
and in a way this period was the most interesting 
one of his career. A few years later he strongly 


‘came under the influence of Manet, and his style, 


as seen in Un Petit, became rather strict and hard. 
The effect was realistic, common and yet unfore- 
seen, SO modern it seemed to be. He was in need 
of a more fluent touch and greater care in his brush- 
work, and he derived these qualities from a closer 
intimacy with the works of Titian and Velazquez. 


Henri has been a serious student all his life; every 
phase of art is a problem to him which he has 
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to analyse and solve, and he goes about it in a 
systematic, almost scientific, manner. His pictures, 
however, do not show much of his vast accumula- 
tion of knowledge. In his street scenes he is at 
times a lugubrious poet, who sees all objects as if 
distorted by passion. His women, on the other 
hand—and Henri is pre-eminently a painter of 
women—are rather uninteresting as types. They 
fascinate the beholder merely as technical per- 
formances. We donot care about their personality, 
only about the way they are painted. This is 
a rather dangerous ground to tread upon. <A 
painter must be absolutely sure of his technical 
excellence, or his pictures will look empty and 
vulgar. Henri seems to master his dark and 
savage style sufficiently well to avoid these short- 
comings, at all events he knows how to defend his 
methods, for he is violently didactic and has an 


argument and explanation for everything. Ever. 


since his Paris days he has been known to surround 
himself with a crowd of artists who, although no 


disciples, were willing to 
listen to his theories and 
criticisms, and to consider 
him as a sort of leader. At 
present he is the patriarch 
of the Café Francis crowd, 
a number of young painters, 
illustrators and /terati who 
believe in the poetical and 
pictorial significance of the 
‘““Hlevated” and the sky- 
scraper, of city crowds and 
rows of flat houses. To 
these men Henri expounds 
his theories of art, and he 
seems to take these mono- 
logues over his entrée or 
café noir as seriously as 
any of his brush perform- 
ances. And perhaps they 
are equally important, for 
it is Henri’s personality 
first of all that has made a 
mark in our American art 
life. The Café Francis 
coterie may produce in 
time stronger men than he 
is himself, but none of 
them will ever occupy a 
similar place of esteem, 
for we younger men have 
always looked at Robert 
Henri as a typification of 
SoH, 
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Greece. Painted by JoHN FUuLLEyLove, R.I. 
Described by the Rev. J. A. M’CLymont, M.A., 
D.D. (London: A. & C. Black.) 20s. net.—In 
Mr. Fulleylove the classic land of Greece has found 
an able and sympathetic interpreter who has known 
how to do full justice to her severe yet seductive 
charms, and to render faithfully the delicate effects 
of her translucent atmosphere, in which there is 
none of the element of mystery that is so potent a 
factor in northern scenery. The artist is indeed 
thoroughly in touch with his subjects, which appear 
to have appealed to him with even greater force 
than those of his native land, for his series of 
studies in Greece certainly surpass those of the 
colleges and gardens of Oxford and the historic 
buildings of Edinburgh. Although, as stated in his 
Introduction, the chief aim of Dr. M’Clymont has 
been to provide a congenial intellectual atmosphere 
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for the scenes depicted by his artist-collaborator, his 
text is full of interest and charm, and would be of 
real value to the student even without the excellent 
reproductions of Mr. Fulleylove’s beautiful draw- 
ings. Beginning with Corfu, the first place in 
Greece on which a traveller from the West sets his 
foot, he goes on to consider the other members of 
the Ionian group. Then, making Delphi his start- 
ing-point on the mainland, he tells the chequered 
story of each of the great centres of intellectual 
life on the peninsula, summing up the results of 
the recent explorations of French archeologists 
near the sacred spot whence emanated the world- 
wide influence of the revered Delphian oracle, 
noting the unique place in the Peloponnesus held 
by Arcadia, explaining the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to the great province of Argolis, and conclud- 
ing with a series of admirable essays on the rise, 
decline, and renaissance of Athens. 

European Enamels. By HrEnry H. Cunync- 
HAME, C.B. (London: Methuen & Co.) 255.— 
Considering that so little is known individually 
about the enamellers who have made the history 
of enamelling in Europe, Mr. Cunynghame has 
fulfilled a very difficult task in the book which he 
has written. His own knowledge of the craft 
and his instinct for its beauties have alone enabled 
him to make, as he has done, a very interesting 
and, on the whole, reliable work on the subject. 
Under the circumstances, the author has done well 
in avoiding paths of minute archzological research ; 
instead, he has achieved a broad presentment 
of his subject. He begins his book with an 
introduction sufficiently technical in its aim, 
and from the various methods of enamelling 
which arise to be dealt with, he finds the 
starting-point of his explorations into early work. 
His chapter on early Gaulish enamell’ng is full of 
interesting technical theory. In a succeeding 
chapter on Byzantine enamels the author digresses 
somewhat from his subject, but recovers him- 
self in dealing with Medizval enamels, giving 
us a sound and scholarly contribution to the 
scanty literature there is on the subject. Of 
painted enamels and the Limoges school he 
reveals a wide knowledge, and this part of his 
book gives evidence of much valuable thought. 
Here he is so much at home that he carries us with 
sustained and lively interest through many chapters, 
uniting close technical explanation with much 
attractively - written historical references. At the 
end of the book he accords but small space to the 
history of enamelled jewellery, though we should 
have thought that the subject would have afforded 
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him opportunities for interesting comparison and 
criticism as regards modern developments. It is 
true that a reference is made to Lalique, but the 
corrective influence which his art exercised finds 
no acknowledgment. By fostering the use of 
stones, less as a motif than as culminating 
points in otherwise good designs, the movement 
headed by Lalique at its best had much to 
do with the revived use of enamelling. In 
treating of the modern revival of enamels, Mr. 
Cunynghame gives us a concisely-written chapter, 
briefly showing how the art of enamelling, as we 
know it to-day in the products of the modern 
studios, entered upon the scene. He pays to Mr. 
Alexander Fisher the tribute which is due to that 
distinguished artist as the worker whose enamels 
are probably destined to show the heights which the 
art has touched in our own day and the character- 
istic developments it has taken, though he omits 
reference to the interesting little working treatise 
which Mr. Fisher recently contributed to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

A Portfolio of Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings 
Illustrating “Salome.” (London: John Lane.) 
12s. 6d. net.—Admirers of the genius of Aubrey 
Beardsley are indebted to Mr. John Lane for a 
beautifully bound portfolio of the Sa/ome drawings, 
printed with the greatest care. Abstract as this 
art is, its influence has been more clearly felt than 
defined. Nothing that Beardsley afterwards did 
surpassed the Sa/ome drawings in the flight of 
imagination that bridged fact with fancy. The 
illustrations are such a succession of paradoxes as 
pleased an age of paradox; they represent a 
moment of fashionable decadence that emphasised 
the departure of certain ideas which until lately 
had held sway. As an expression of the moment 
which gave it birth, this art is as sure of the future 
as any satire, for satire will live as long as any 
civilisation cares to remember the history of its 
own development. The Japanese influence took 
from Beardsley the oppressiveness of reality, but 
having learnt this lesson, he commenced to free 
his art from the arbitrary restrictions that its con- 
ventions imposed. It had afforded him the secret 
of those startling contrasts between pure white and 
black which he used so powerfully, but the dainty 
and mordant fancy of which his true genius con- 
sisted found more real affinity in the art of the 
French engravers of the eighteenth century, and 
under their influence he began to lose his boyish 
love of horror. At this time he became more 
finished and even more dexterous and resourceful 
as an artist ; his imagination quieting, his art took 
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to itself a style emblematic of serener moods. 
Perhaps under some first consciousness that his 
life was already ebbing, his imagination leapt to a 
flame in Salome, for though this was not his final, 
and we cannot think his best expression, it is here 
by the very intensity of his efforts that he called 
most loudly for such fame as the world could 
immediately give him. 

The Chateaux of Touraine. By M.H. Lonspa.e. 
With Illustrations in monochrome and _ colour 
by Jures Guérin. (London: Evele‘gh Nash.) 
24s. net.—A peculiar fascination attaches to 
the more or less ruined but still unique survivals 
of military architecture in the valley of the 
Loire, for to each is attached its own inter- 
esting memories, and the mere mention of the 
names of Loches, Plessis les Tours, Amboise, 
Blois, and Chambord is enough to cause a thrill 
of emotion to those familiar with their associations. 
Though their chequered story has often been told, 
there appears ever to remain something fresh to be 
said of them, some new aspect under which they may 
be portrayed. In the collaborators responsible for 
the recently published “Chateaux of the Loire” 
old Touraine has found yet again able and sym- 
pathetic interpreters. M. Guérin’s fine water- 
colour drawings, with their extreme simplicity, 
absence of realism and touch of conventionalism, 
are full of delicate suggestion and decorative feel- 
ing—excellent examples of what book illustration 
should be. Specially charming are the mono- 
chromes of the approach to the Chateau of Langeais, 
the same castle from its court, and the Chateau of 
Amboise from the bridge over the Loire; but the 
Luynes, Ayez le Rideau, Chévenez, and Chaumont, 
the last treated in a quaintly original manner, re- 
calling the work of Boutet de Monville, are scarcely 
less delightful, with their tender, harmonious 
colouring. Throughout his narrative Mr. Lons- 
dale gives constant proof of his power of recog- 
nising in the present the modifying influences 
of the past. He peoples the old-world thorough- 
fares dominated by the frowning fortresses that 
have looked down upon them for so many cen- 
turies with those who used to hurry to and fro in 
them on errands of life and death, introducing 
here and there vivid word-pictures of their 
everyday aspect now. It is, however, in the 
descriptions of the dungeons in which so many 
illustrious sufferers languished and died, and in the 
accoun's of the tragedies enacted within the pre- 
cincts of the chateaux—such as the execution of 
the Huguenot leaders in the presence of the young 
King Charles XII. and his girl-bride, Mary Tudor 


—that the story becomes most enthralling, for so 
skilfully is the atmosphere reproduced that a 
feeling of suspense is engendered, though the 
reader knows full well what is coming. 

Modern Suburban Houses. A series of examples 
erected at Hampstead and elsewhere from designs 
by C. H. B. QueENNELL, architect. (London: 
Batsford.) 16s. net.—This work, as Mr. Quennell 
explains, ‘is intended primarily for architects, 
builders and others interested in the development 
of building estates.” The houses illustrated, com- 
prising fifteen different types, are mostly semi- 
detached residences of moderate dimensions, the 
accommodation consisting usually of dining-room, 
drawing-room, another smaller reception room or 
sitting-hall, and five bedrooms, with here and there 
a billiard-room in the basement. Economy of plan 
has been the first consideration, all unnecessary 
ornamentation being avoided. The work contains 
forty-four plates, most of them collotype reproduc- 
tions of photographs. Plans are given of each type 
of house illustrated, and in addition to front and 
back views there are, in some cases, views of the 
interiors. In his brief introductory notes the archi- 
tect dwells on the principal points to be kept in 
mind in designing houses of the character illustrated. 
His designs compare very favourably with the 
majority of suburban houses erected nowadays, 
and merit the attention of builders who undertake 
the erection of this class of house. 

Stratford-on-Avon. By SipNEY Ler. (London 
Seeley & Co.) 6s. net—Carefully revised and 
brought up to date by the author, this new edition 
of a work that has long been recognised as an 
authority on its subject will be gladly welcomed by 
the generation that has grown up since its first 
publication twenty years ago. As everyone knows, 
the author is a thorough expert in Shakesperian 
lore, and he has a most intimate acquaintance with 
Stratford-on-Avon and its neighbourhood. He 
has, moreover, not been content, as have so many 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, with des- 
cribing the town merely as connected with the 
memory of its greatest son ; he has told its story as 
a whole, tracing it back to Roman times, describing 
its medieval markets and fairs, the foundation 
of its first church, the formation of its earliest 
guild, and the initial inauguration of its self-govern- 
ment, thus gradually accounting for the environ- 
ment into which the future poet was born. He 
then notes every still surviving relic associated with 
Shakespeare’s memory, and concludes by pointing 
out how useless it is, after all, to try to estimate 
exactly how much the dramatist owed to Stratford. 
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Old Pewter. By Matcotm Bett. (London: 
George Newnes; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 75. 6d. net.—Although it cannot be claimed 
that this new volume of the useful Library of the 
Applied Arts contains any information not already 
before the public, it deserves recognition on account 
of the number and variety of its illustrations, that 
include good examples of pretty well every variety 
of the humble alloy that has of late years been so 
eagerly coveted by collectors. 

The Old Man Book. Rhymes by R. P. STONE. 
Illustrated by C G. Hormr. (London: John 
Lane.) 3s. 6d. net.—Amongst early publications of 
the kind which find so much favour at Christmas 
we have received a book of droll limericks written 
by Mr. R. P. Stone. The illustrations by Mr. 
C. G. Holme show a keen sense of humour com- 
bined in a happy manner with an instinct for 
decorative result. The spacing of the blacks is 
very effective, and a certain mazveté in the drawing 
emphasises the artist’s originality and gives con- 
siderable charm to his composition. 

Monograms and Ciphers. Designed and drawn 
by A. A. TuRBAYNE and other Members of the 
Carlton Studio. (London: The Caxton Publishing 
Co.) In 1 vol., 375. 6d. net, or 7 parts, boards, 
es. each net —Mr. Turbayne and his associates 
are to be congratulated on the completion of a 
work which will prove a valuable source of sug- 
gestion to those for whom it is intended. The 
aim has been to provide designers and craftsmen— 
the goldsmith, the silversmith, the carriage-painter, 
the sign writer, the engraver, the embroiderer— 
with a series of models or working drawings, fol- 
lowing the better and simpler tastes of the present 
day, and eschewing the florid combinations of the 
past, though some examples of the older styles, 
denuded of over-elaboration, have been included 
for those who prefer them. The drawings are, of 
course, too numerous and too diverse to be noticed 
here in detail—there are 135 plates of monograms 
and ciphers, and 27 plates of alphabets, comprising 
more than 1,200 designs in all—but, speaking 
generally, the combinations and single letters alike 
reveal a developed sense of decorative beauty, and 
due regard for the limitations which the use of 
such ornamental lettering imposes. Mr. Turbayne 
in his introduction to the work has some sound 
advice to offer to the craftsman who makes use of 
the repertory of models here put before him, the 
outcome, as he says, of many years of practical 
experience in this branch of work. 

Yorkshire Dales and Fells. Painted and de- 
scribed by Gorpon Homer. (London: A. & C. 
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Black.) 7s. 6d. net.—The author of the new 
volume on Yorkshire is a bold man to attempt to 
interpret the very subjects so triumphantly rendered 
by Turner, and it is not surprising that the 
criticism thus challenged should not be altogether 
favourable. Some of the drawings are undoubtedly 
pleasing, notably the Muker on a Stormy After- 
noon, A Rugged View from Wensleydale, a 
Jacobean House at Askrigg, and the Courtyard 
of Skipton Castle, but others are essentially 
prosaic. On the other hand the accompanying 
letterpress is well written, and brings out far more 
forcibly than do the illustrations, the salient 
characteristics of the places and people described. 
Mr. Home is evidently, in spite of the inadequacy 
of his pictorial expression, a true lover of the land 
of Dales and Fells. His account of Richmond, 
which he considers the gateway of the Dale 
country, is especially interesting, the writer being 
evidently thoroughly in touch with his subject. 
Very delightful reading too is the account of the 
weird walk in the dark amongst the so-called 
Buttertubs of Wensleydale, when at any moment a 
false step might have meant a violent and lonely 
death, and of the valley where was evolved the 
quaint legend of the Semmerwater, and a single 
ancient cottage is said to be all that is left of what 
was once a flourishing town. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have inaugurated the 
series of “Golden Poets,” which they are bringing 
out at 2s. 6d. net per volume, under the general 
editorship of Mr. Oliver Smeaton, by a capital 
selection of the poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
prefaced by a scholarly introduction from the pen 
of Mr. A. C. Benson, who gives a summary of the 
poet’s life and an able analysis of his personal and 
literary characteristics. Some admirable illustra- 
tions in colour by Mr. Charles Pears add to the 
interest of the volume, which, with its legible print, 
neat binding, and generally attractive get-up, augurs 
well for the success of the undertaking. 

This year’s issue of Photograms of the Year 
(Dawbarn & Ward) contains 151 pictures printed 
on art paper, of which number one-third represent 
pictures exhibited at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s recent show and at the Salon of the 
Linked Ring, while the remainder are pictures by 
various prominent workers at home and abroad, 
America being strongly represented. The collec- 
tion contains a number of really beautiful pictures, 
but many of them would have been here seen to 
better advantage without the borders, mounts and 
frames, which have been reproduced with them. 
The price of the volume is 2s. paper and 35. cloth. 


Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


“~ BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Northern Spain.’’ Painted and described by Edgar T. A. 
Wigram. 20s. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

““ In Constable’s Country.’ With many Reproductions from 
his Paintings. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 125, 6d. 
net. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

*“The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci.” Arranged and 
rendered into English, with introductions, by Edward 
McCurdy, M.A. Illustrated. 85. net. (Duckworth.) 

“*Correggio.” By T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 7s. 6a. 
net. (Duckworth.) 

““Watteau.” By Camille Mauclair. (Pop Library of Art.) 
2s. 6d. leather, 2s. cloth (net). (Duckworth. ) 

“Oxford Union Society. The Story of the Painting of the 
Pictures on the Walls and the Decorations on the Ceiling 
of the Old Debating Hall, etc.” By W. Holman Hunt, 
O.M., D.C.L. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. (Henry Frowde.) 

‘* Biedermeier- Motive.” Entworfen von H. Comploj. 12 
Col. Plates. Ios. (J. Ileim, Vienna.) 

‘*The Child's Life of Jesus.”” By C. M. Steedman. 30Col. 
Pictures by Paul Woodroffe. tos. 6d. net. (T. C. & E.C. 
Jack.) 

“‘Lotus Land. Being an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam.” By P. A. Thompson, B.A. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

* Botticelli.” Par C. Diehl. Illustrated. (Librairie de 
Art Ancien et Moderne. ) 

“* Manchester Sketches.” By F. L. Emanuel. 
(‘‘ Manchester Guardian.”’) 

‘Aims and Ideals in Art.” By G. Clausen, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
Illustrated. 55. net. (Methuen.) 

‘© A Glossary of Terms used in English Architecture.” By 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson, Architect. 265 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

‘* Behind the Veil.” Written by Ethel Rolt Wheeler. Illus- 
trated by Austin O. Spare: (D. Nutt.) 

“The Early Work of Raphael.” By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
‘© Fair Women.” By Wm. Sharp. (Illustrated Pocket 
Libraty.) -Cloth, 25. net each. (Seeley & Co.) 

** Practical Stencil Work.” By F. Scott-Mitchell. Ilus- 
trated. (‘‘The Decorator” Series of Practical Hand- 
books, No.2 ) 3s. (Trades’ Papers Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

‘«Saunteringsin Spain.” By Frederick H. A. Seymour, — 24 
Illustrations. Ios. 6d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

“* Clive of Clare College.” By J. Harwood Panting. ‘‘ Kid- 
napped by Pirates.” By S. Walkey. ‘‘ Loyal and True” 
and ‘‘The Second-Form Master of St. Cyril's.” By 
H. Escott-Inman. Illustrated. Each 35. 6a. (F. 
Warne & Co.) 

“* Randolph Caldecott’s Miniature Picture Book.” 
2. Coloured Plates and Outline Sketches. 
‘© The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher.” 


25. 10d, 


Nos, I & 
Is. net each. 
By Beatrix Potter. 


Illustrated in Culours. Is. 6a and 1s. net. (F. 

Warne & Co.) 

AWARDS IN “THE STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


A XXXIV. DESIGN FOR A CUSHION COVER. 


Some of the competitors who have sent in otherwise 
excellent work, have overlooked one essential in a design of 
this character, namely, that it should either be, as in the 
two prize designs, concentric, or otherwise adapted to 
change of position, a cushion being a thing which is con- 
stantly moved. 


and hardly~less so in Germany. 


First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Bathbun (Miss Gladys 
Pitcairn Bookless, The Pentlands, Eastbourne). 

SECOND PRIZE (7wo Guineas): Clematis (M. Martini, 
832 Kleverlaan, Haarlem, IJolland). 

Hon. MENTION: Fram (Jessie R. Whyte) ; Rododendro 
(Oreste Pizio) ; Cb (Amy Hinton); Azz/tonw (Albert E. 
Oldham) ; AZerry (Thos. Frost); Ravu (F. Watts); Octavia 
(Fanny Pickering) ; Zeazel (C. W. Roescher); Zzuz (Milly 
Morgan). 


Cxiass B. PicToORIAL ART. 


B xxiv. A New YEAr’s GREETING CARD. 


First Prize (Two Guineas): Glanville (H. G. Spooner, 
38 Grosvenor Road, Ilford, Essex). 

SECOND PRIZE (One Guinea): Jsca (Ethel Larcombe, 
Wilton Place, St. James’s, Exeter). 

Hon. MENTION: Alastor (R. S. Angell); Anael (N. C. 
Bishop-Culpeper) ; Cvaé (K. C. B. James); G. H. (G. Hal- 
ford) ; Janet (Janet S. Oram); Jeanne a’ Arc (Miss M. J. 
Hall); Movax (Frank P. Newbould); Pax (F. H. Ball) ; 
Peter (P. Brown). 


B xxv. A FIGURE STUDY IN RED AND BLACK CHALK. 


This competition has been, on the whole, rather dis- 
appointing, in that many of the competitors have failed to 
observe the conditions. Some of the drawings appear to 
have been copied from existing pictures, and are not drawn 
from life. Others are drawn in black chalk only, and not in 
red and black chalk, as defined in the announcement. The 
judges award the prizes below, but do not consider that any 
of the drawings received are of quite sufficient interest to 
justify reproduction. 

First Prize (7wo Guineas): Sona (Valerie Jeiteles, 
I. Schottenring 9, Vienna). SECOND PRIZE (Oxe Guznea) : 
Voehke (René Scheepers, 39 Rempart des Béguines, Antwerp). 
Hon. MEnTIon: Alastor (R. S. Angell); Dady (Ada 
Rocchi) ; Zi (Titus Helme) ; Azsmet (Jane Pawsey); JLZy 
Brother (E. R. Marks); Movzce (R. J. Hewitt); Zvracy 
(Evelyn A. Hewitt). 


CLass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
STuDIES IN TONE RELATIONS. 6. AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL INTERIOR. 


(The two Prize Photographs will be reproduced in our 
mext Number. ) 


C xxv. 


First PRIZE (One Guinea): Troutbeck (James Dunlop, 
Myrtle Bank, Motherwell, N.B.). SECOND PRIZE (Ha//-a- 
Guinea): Walrus (W. R. Kay, Highfield, Itchen, Southamp- 
ton). Hon. Mention: Broughty (V. C. Baird); Camera 
(W. T. Clegg); Cathedra (W. A. Clark); Jean Lys (Capi- 
taine Lipiére); Zezkos (W. E. C. White); One of the Crowd 
(F. Taylor) ; Aose/ (Gustav Mautner). 


“THE STUDIO” YEAR-BOOK OF DECORATIVE 
ART COMPETITIONS. 


The designs submitted for these competitions were, on the 
average, disappointing. Generally they betrayed that lack of 
originality and artistic invention which is more or less evi- 
dent in every branch of Decorative Art in this country at the 
present time. This weakness is the more to be deplored in 
view of the great advance which has been made on the 
Continent during the last few years—especially in Austria, 
In these countries the 
revival of the Arts and Crafts is due almost entirely to the 
influence of the Scottish and English Schools, yet while they 
have been advancing in a most remarkable degree we appa- 
rently have been standing still. The Dining-Room designs 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


“BATHBUN” 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XXXIV) ‘© CLEMATIS ” 


J 


‘ PRAM - 


HON. MENTION (COMP. A XXXIV) 


were the best. That submitted by ed Rose, without pre- 
senting any remarkable features in its details, was restrained 
and restful in feeling, and showed a right appreciation of 
harmonious arrangement. Equally agreeable, but conceived 
in a more advanced spirit, was Car/o’s design, in which the 
colour-scheme was good and the construction sound. ‘Y” 
sent an interesting design in which the frieze and window 
were the most prominent and attractive features, but other 
features in it were of inferior merit. The designs for the 
Decoration of a Drawing-room were much less satisfactory. 
Ali Shardie’s gave promise of a good scheme, and he would 
probably have taken a higher place had he not confined him- 
self to a portion ofa wall. For the Living Room of a Small 
House Brush sent in an interesting arrangement treated in a 
sound and thoughtful manner, some ot the details being 
admirable; but the designs for a Bedroom were so poor that 
the judges have been compelled to withhold all the prizes. 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A XXXIV) ‘“ RODODENDRO ” 


Y.B. I. DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
Din1nc-Room. 

First PRIZE (Zwelve Pounds) : Red Rose (H. D. Simp- 
son, 9 Kemp Street, Hamil.on, N.B.). SECOND PRIZE (S7x 
Pounds): Carlo (Karl Vernon, 120 Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W.). THIRD PRIZE (Zhvee Pounds): Keiro(C. S. 
McDougall, 42 Woodstock Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London). 
Hon. Mention: ‘‘ Y” (A. S. Covey). 

Y.B. II.. DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
DraAwiNG-Room. 

THIRD PRIZE (Three Pounds): Ali Shardie (Alex. Gas- 

coyne, Shakespeare Street, Nottingham). 


Y.B. III. DESIGN FoR THE DECORATION OF A LIVING- 
ROOM IN A SMALL HOUSE. 
SECOND Prize (S7x Pounds): Brush (Percy Lancaster, 
78 Cedar Street, Southport). THIRD PRIZE (7hree Pounds) 


Poll (A. H. Wolf, 5 Rue Boudreau, Paris). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE, LAY =FIGURE*--ON- AN 


INSULE. TO NATURE: 


“T wave recently heard the times in 
which we are living now described as the Corru- 
gated Iron Age,” began the Man with the Red 
Tie, ‘‘and the term seems to me to be rather apt. 
It condenses into a single phrase the whole conflict 
between Art and Utilitarianism, and it puts a plain 
stamp upon that ever-growing tendency to interfere 
with the beauties of nature which is producing so 
disastrous an effect in the rural districts.” 

“Tt seems to me to be a silly phrase,” retorted 
the Practical Man. ‘What do you suppose it 
means? What has corrugated iron got to do 
with art, and how does utilitarianism interfere 
with the beauties of nature? Do try and talk 
plain sense.” 

‘* Evidently you are not a loyer of the country,” 
sighed the Landscape Painter ; ‘‘if you wandered, 
as I do, about the rural districts, you would realise 
what a great amount of plain sense there is in what 
you think is an unmeaning phrase. To me, it 
sums up a whole host of horrors and recalls many 
moments of acute suffering.” 

“Oh! you are too sentimental altogether,” broke 
in the Practical Man; ‘‘you are as bad as the 
heroine of an Early-Victorian novel who thought 
it her duty to shriek and faint away on every 
possible occasion. We live in a more robust 
age, and we must look at facts more sensibly.” 

“‘ And corrugated iron is one of the hardest facts 
of the age,” laughed the Man with the Red Tie. 
“Quite so! But it is an unpleasant fact too, and I 
do not want to look at it. What I see in it is the 


embodiment of utilitarianism at its very lowest, the « 


expression of the spirit of the plain, practical man 
who, because he has no sentiment himself, thinks 
that everyone else ought to be incapable of 
sensations.” 

“T think it is utterly ridiculous to give way 
foolishly to what you call your sensations,” 
returned the Practical Man. ‘People are always 
talking about the necessity for providing the 
country labourer with house-room at a reasonable 
rate, and I hardly think you will deny that this 
necessity exists. 
grounds to the very material out of which the 
cheapest and most efficient cottages can be built, 


You talk about spoiling the country districts; I 


say that the modern type of cottage is improving 
them and making them really habitable.” 
“Tt is making them hideous,” cried the Land- 
scape Painter; ‘‘it is taking away their charm; itis 
190 


Yet you object on purely fanciful . 


altering their whole character! In a few years 
there will be hardly a beauty spot left in the 
country, and all our villages will look like mining 
camps. What will be left of that old-world atmo- 
sphere which has inspired so many generations of 
our greatest artists? Where will be the rustic 
beauties which so many of our poets have glorified? 
Country life will be a sordid and squalid existence 
indeed when men with views like yours have done 
their worst with it.” 

“Don’t try to stop inevitable reforms, my friend,” 
replied the Practical Man; ‘commercial advan- 
tages are more important than art fads, and the 
cheapest and best materials will, of course, always 
be preferred. Your thatched cottage grown over 
with roses is out of date, and it is going to dis- 
appear because we can put up something much 
more practical and Iess costly in its place.” 

“T do not think these reforms are so inevitable,” 
said the Man with the Red Tie. “Iam quite in 
favour of all reforms which give us something 
better than we have had before, but I look upon 
the beauty of our country districts as a national 
asset, and I feel that, if you destroy it, you are 
taking away from us something that ought to be 
preserved at all costs.” 

“‘ And I feel that the practical men are destroying 
a national asset, not to benefit the dweller in the 
country but simply to satisfy their own craze for 
cheapness,” declared the Landscape Painter. 
“They talk about reforms when the only reform 
they can appreciate is the one which increases 
their profits. They would take away from the 
countryman one of the joys of his life, and they 
would rob us, who love the country, of something 
which we rightly hold dear. I say that human 
habitations should be so designed and so con- 
structed as to fit in with the surroundings in which 
they are placed. In every district the houses 
should be built of local materials, so that they 
should be in keeping with the landscape and agree 
with nature’s design. If they do not, they offend 
against the natural proprieties, and they introduce 
a jarring note into a scheme which ought to be 
smooth and perfect. Besides, I am quite certain 
that the character of a man is affected by the place 
in which he lives. If you house him in an ugly 
hut exactly like scores of others round about, you 
take away his individuality and cramp his mind ; 
but if you place him in pleasant surroundings, no 
matter how humble they may be, you develop his 
intelligence and increase his independence. Why 
should you deny him a chance of self-improvement ? 
Is it fair to him ?” THE Lay Ficure. 
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Louis C. Tiffany 


é 


BLACKBERRY HAIR ORNAMENT 
IN GARNETS, SILVER AND GOLD 
FILIGREE, AND ENAMEL 

BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


te RON SECTION 


Copyright, 1906, John Lane Company 


OUIS C. TIFFANY AND HIS WORK 
IN ARTISTIC JEWELLERY 


Every one knows the story ofthe 
introduction of Mark Twain by a genial 
after-dinner speaker to an assemblage of guests, 
who, up to that moment, had spent the evening in 
enjoying his dry humour, and who, up to that day, 
had spent their lives in full familiarity with his ways 
and calling, and every one remembers how, then, he 
disappointed them. For the too-ready talker had 
been, in the victim’s judgement, far too generous in 
praise, had inclined too much to place him among 
the immortal great of literature. Mark Twain rose, 
considered, and said, with solemn deliberation, 
“Shakespeare is dead. Milton is dead. I don’t feel 
very well myself,’ and with that he sat down and 
said no more, leaving the confusion of the previous 
speaker as a horrible warning. 

But where no introduction is in order, it may 
sometimes still be worth while to set down together 
some memoranda. Louis Comfort Tiffany has ex- 
celled in work and in repute in so many directions 


that the casual admirer might be pardoned for 
some confusion in his own mind as to whether the 
achievements were all to be credited to one man or 
to several of one family name. Mr. Tiffany, of 
course, is a painter. He was a pupil of George 
Inness, and Samuel Coleman, and in Paris of Leon 
Bailly. He painted in oils and in water colours, 
and in subject showed a fondness for Oriental 
scenes, attracted, it is easy to assume, by his lively 
sense of colour. His principal canvases are: The 
Dock Scene (1869), Street Scene in Tangiers (1876), 
Study of Quimper, Brittany (1877), Duane Street, 
New York (1878), The Cobblers at Boufarick (1888), 
Feeding the Flamingoes (1888), and Market Day at 
Nuremberg (1892). 

He is also a photographer. In 1877, while abroad, 
he shared with Eadweard Muybridge the honour of 
being one of the first to take instantaneous photo- 
graphs of birds and animals in motion. 

In 1893 he exhibited at the Chicago exposition 
the Tiffany chapel, now in the crypt of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York City and 
recently shown in these pages, a wonderful work in 
mosaic. In rgo1 he exhibited at the Buffalo expo- 
sition the electric fountain in the grand court of the 
Manufacturers and Fine Arts Building. 
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DRAGON-FLY HAIRPIN 
AND GRAPE NECKLACE 


Louis C. Tiffany 


BY LOUIS C. 
TIFFANY 


He is the discoverer of a new formula for making 
decorative glass, to which has been given the name 
Tiffany Favrile Glass. In 1879 he established and 
became president and art director of the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorating Company, now widely 
known as the “Tiffany Studios.’’ Views of the 
Favrile Glass windows have lately been shown in 
this magazine, as have a few specimens of the pot- 
tery, part of the output of the Tiffany Furnaces, 
which he established at Corona, Long Island. 

Mr. Tiffany, though fewer people may have re- 
alized the fact, is also an architect, as the Tiffany 
mansion on Madison Avenue, New York, his new 
home at Cold Springs Harbour and the decora- 
tive rearrangement of many homes attest. 

Starting in any one of several directions in 
American art affairs, you come upon the work of 
this inventive, resourceful artist and man of affairs. 
And in due time you come round the circle to the 
field in which the name was first made a cachet, 
that of jewellery. Mr. Tiffany is second vice-presi- 
dent and trustee of the New York jewellery house 
founded by his father, Charles L. Tiffany. He is 
also, of course, goldsmith, enameller, worker in gems. 
And here again his dextrous enterprise and his 
imagination have taken him beyond the practise of 
the craft and into remarkable innovations. 

In the pieces of jewellery here reproduced, for 
example, an effort has been made to represent more 
perfectly than has hitherto been done the beautiful 
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features of such natural objects as flowers, insects, 
etc., and at, the same time to emphasize those forms 
and parts which typify and suggest the essential 
beauty of the object, while eliminating the non- 
essential and those not adapted to reproduction in 
jewellery. 

The materials used in the construction embrace 
a great variety of metals, gems and enamels, use 
being made of each according to the nature of the 
effort to be represented. 

The solanum pendants represent a bunch of the 
fruit of the solanum dulcamaia, a relative of the 
deadly nightshade. The berries are carved out of 
onyx and repeat accurately the beautiful form of 
the original, while the translucent quality of the 
onyx strongly suggests the quality of the berry. In 
this piece are also some of the flowers of the plant 
reproduced in enamel. 

The spirea hair ornament is made entirely of gold, 
silver and enamel, and represents a bunch of the 
flowers in their natural positions of growth. The 
petals are enameled silver, and the stamens are gold 
wires, each stamen being terminated by a minute 
gold ball. 

The dragonfly hair ornament is a remarkable 
piece on account of its strikingly realistic appear- 
ance, although the lifelike quality has been ob- 
tained without any sacrifice of artistic qualities, and, 
therefore, does not detract from its value as an 
ornament. The head and body are carved out of 
opal and opalines and on the back it is studded with 
demantoids. The wings are remarkable pieces of 
filigree work of the most delicate kind, too delicate, © 
in fact, for any of the usual jewellery metals and, 
therefore, made of a special alloy of iridium and 
platinum having great strength. 

A necklace is illustrated which represents a 
series of bunches of ornamental grapes. The 
grapes are opalines half hidden by leaves of 
enamelled gold. 

The mountain ash pine is a bunch of the fruit 
made of coral carved. 

The blackberry hair ornament in which the ber- 
ries are masses of carved and closely set garnets, so 
closely set that the settings are quite invisible, is 
another remarkably artistic and at the same time 
lifelike reproduction. The blackberry leaves are of 
enamelled filigree work. 

The peacock necklace has for its central pendant 
a piece of mosaic of small pieces of carved opals, 
cemented with gold. The reverse of the necklace 
shows a different scheme of colour and style of orna- 
ment from the front, the back being of chased gold 
and enamel and the front of precious stones. 
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NECKLACE BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


OF 14 KARAT GOLD 
SET WITH PEARLS 


-DANDELION ORNAMENT 
OF SILVER FILIGREE ENAMELLED 
BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


HAIR ORNAMENT OF SILVER FLOWERS 
STAMENS OF GOLD 

STERLING SILVER WIRE FRAME FOR 
FAVRILE GLASS BOWL 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE PENDANT 

BY LOUIS Cy TIFPANY 


SOLANUM GIRDLE 

BY LOUIS C, TIFFANY 

MADE OF STERLING SILVER, BERRIES 
ENAMELLED SILVER, CARNELIANS 
AND MEXICAN OPALS 


PEACOCK NECKLACE 

BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 

ENAMELLED GOLD WITH 

CENTRE MOSAIC OF OPALS 
OPALINES, AMETHYSTS 

CARNELIANS AND SAPPHIRES 

CHAIN OF PEARLS AND DEMANTOIDS 
AND RUBY PENDANT 


PEACOCK NECKLACE 


TIFFANY 
PURE GOLD 


BY LOUIS C 
REVERSE 


) 


ENAMELLED 


MEDUSA PENDANT IN 14 KARAT GOLD BY LOUIS C. 
OPALS, OPALINES, SAPPHIRES TIFFANY 
DEMANTOIDS, RUBIES mi 


WILD CARROT AND DANDELI 
HAIR _ ORNAMENTS 


BY LOUIS C. 
TIFFANY 


Nature's Aid to Design 


FIG. 76 SNOWBALL 
ATURE’S AID TO DESIGN a time only a hint of her great store may be given, 

By E. S. D. OWEN AND LOUISE _ but the potency of her suggestions would lead to 

W. BUNCE deeper investigation, the results of which can be 


truthfuly portrayed only with the camera. We 

Group 12. This selection brings to feel sure that the statement made in the January 

a close a year’s contribution from nature to the issue is thus verified and that the entire work is 
brush and pen of artist and designer. In so brief its surest commendation. 
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Nature's Aid to Design 


PUG 77 SUNFLOWER 
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Natures Aid to Design 


FIG. 78 
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Natures Aid to Design 


FIG. 79 
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The Fvans Collection 


HE = EVANS: COLLECTION AT 
THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


THE OPENING of the new home of 

The National Arts Club in Gramercy 

Square, New York, on November 8, was made the 

occasion, by the courtesy of Mr. William T. Evans, 

of a loan exhibition of American paintings from 

the well-known Evans~collection. The seventy 

paintings shown had been selected by their owner 

and their placing in the galleries personally super- 
intended by him. 

These pictures have become so well known 
through repeated exhibitions as scarcely to need 
detailed description. Last winter they were shown 
for a week at the Lotos Club, and the New York 
art public has seen them on other occasions. With 
paintings by Alexander H. Wyant, the collection is 
particularly replete, at least 
ten examples being shown 
here, including several of 
his studies of October 
woods, aflame with color. 
Of the half- dozen canvases 
by Homer D. Martin Near 
Newport is the strongest 
and best example, and one 
of the best of his pictures 
extant, an example from 
his best period. Of the 
paintings of J. Francis 
Murphy there are several 
of interesting character, 
and The Path to the Village 
is a good type of Murphy’s 
early work, and well indi- 
cates his methods. Of 
Ralph Albert Blakelock’s 
striking woodland scenes 
there were several, and as 
many from the brush of 
Henry W. Ranger. His 
Bradbury’s Mill Pond, No. 
2, shows the influence of 
the French school, and is a 
dignified painting. There 
are also several examples 
of his later work. A won- 
derful example of richness 
of colouring and atmos- 
pheric effect is George In- 
ness’s September Afternoon, 
one of the several Inness 


pictures displayed. The THE REFLECTION 


OWNED BY WILLIAM T. EVANS 


intensely blue sky, the distinct green trees, the de- 
cided white house, and the deep red flowers in the 
foreground, are all softened and blended in the 
September haze which prevades the whole. 

Benjamin R. Fitz’s Reflection, a beautiful nude, 
is among the list. Another figure picture is A 
Morning Vision, by Henry Oliver Walker, a gold 
medal painting. There are several figure pictures 
by John La Farge, including his Christ and 
Nicodemus; by Frederick S. Church and F. Ballard 
Williams. A few of the other famous artists whose 
work is represented are Walter Shirlaw, Dwight W. 
Tryon, John H. Twachtman, William Gedney 
Bunce, Louis Paul Dessar, Childe Hassam, 
Winslow Homer, J. Alden Weir, whose Gentle- 
woman was recently reproduced in these columns, 
and many more. 

The new club house of the National Arts Club, 


BY BENJAMIN 
R. FITZ 
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OWNED BY WILLIAM T. EVANS 
NEAR NEWPORT 


the spacious mansion of the late Hon. Samuel J. 
Tilden, has taken on a more modern and more 
artistic dress adaptable to the club’s uses. Here 
the National Society of Craftsmen, whose start has 
been made under the wing of the National Arts Club, 
has been busy in preparing for its first exhibition, 
which is to-open in its galleries and rooms in the 
National Arts Club Studios, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York, on the third of this month. The 
starting of this new craftsmen’s society has excited 
much interest all over the country, and many 
beautiful and artistic articles have been pouring in 
all through November from every art centre in the 
United States. A truly representative showing, 
from private individuals, schools and societies, will 
be the result. 


N EARLY HOLBEIN 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 

Art, New York, is to be congratulated 

on its achievement in securing pos- 

session of a painting by Holbein. A reproduction 

appears on the page opposite. From the official 
Bulletin we append the following description: 

The portrait represents a young man, appar- 

ently wealthy, and fashionably dressed in the cos- 

tume of the period. He wears a black vest, with a 

bright myrtle-green reverse, while on his left arm is 

thrown a crimson cloak, trimmed with dark-green 

braid. He has a velvet cap of black and scarlet, the 

points or tabs of which are finished with small gold 
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Early Holbein 


BY HOMER D. 
MARTIN, N.A. 


bobbins. His left hand is covered with rings. On 
his first finger is a signet ring with a coat-of-arms, 
which, it may be hoped, will ultimately lead to the 
determination of the sitter, though the indications 
are very difficult to decipher. His wrist rests upon 
the pommel of a sword of silver and gold, orna- 
mented with imitation Cufic script, in the manner 
of Italian goldsmiths’ work of the period. The 
background consists of the angle of a wall, round 
the top of which runs a frieze, in which Holbein has 
displayed his idea of an antique bas-relief, though 
that idea has diverged far enough from the original, 
and is probably derived from engravings of Man- 
tegna’s school. Upon the shaded part of the wall is 
written the following inscription: Da, ich het die 
Gestalt was ich 22 Jar alt, 1517. H. H. pingebat. 
The picture is painted in oils upon paper, which is 
unusual, but not unknown in Holbein’s early 
works. Curiously enough, another painting by 
Holbein on paper, the Adam and Eve at Basel, be- 
longs to the same year, 1517. 

The style fully bears out the date given in the 
inscription. It was painted, that is to say, when 
Holbein was twenty-two years old, and although the 
technical skill is already of a very high order, there 
are signs of labourious and painstaking research in 
the.drawing, and the composition has not quite the 
ease and assurance of his maturer works. But so 
precocious was the artist that this already exempli- 
fies the essential characteristics of Holbein’s linear 
design and the perfection and subtile rhythmical 
harmony of his contours. 


ACQUIRED BY THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 
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There are, of course, several works at Basel 
which were executed by Holbein at a still earlier 
date. To the year before this, 1516, belong the 
portraits of the Burgomaster Jakob Meyer and 
wife. 


AUL DOUGHERTY, whose painting 
entitled An Upland Road we reproduce 
in colours, is a young American with 
whose work our readers are familiar. 
Some remarks upon his manner in paint- 

ing are contributed in this issue in our “ New York 
Studio Talk,” which will be found on an earlier 
page, and our readers will recall the attention given 
his marine painting in Mrs. Ruge’s article on “The 
Tonal School,” in the January issue. Mr. Dough- 
erty was born in Brooklyn in 1877. His art training 
abroad included work in Paris, London and Flor- 
ence. He is-represented in the best current exhibi- 
tions. 


URRENT ART EVENTS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 

MINIATURE PAINTERS held an interest- 

ing exhibition in Philadelphia during 
the past month. Over one hundred and fifty minia- 
tures by some sixty exhibitors were shown. 


THE New York WATER CoLouR Cus has held 
its seventeenth exhibition, closing the second of this 
month. Further reference will be made to this 
exhibition in the next issue. 


THE EXHIBITION of “The Ten” has been on view 
in Boston. Several of the paintings have been seen 
at various times before, as, for example, Mr. Tar- 
bell’s Girl Crocheting. His portrait of Edward 
Robinson aroused attention. 


THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE Society, New York, 
held a memorial exhibition of the works of the late 
Charles Albert Lopez, November 13-17. 


In Cuicaco there have been one-man shows of 
the work of Alphonse Mucha, at the Institute; 
Leon Dabo, at Anderson’s; aquatints in colour by 
Vaughan Trowbridge; etchings by Whistler at 
Rouillier’s, and water colours by Sidney J. Yard at 
Thurber’s. 


AN EXHIBITION of recent pictures of the West by 
J. H. Sharp, showing the life of the Indian and his 
surroundings, including portraits of important 
chiefs, has been on view at the Cincinnati Museum. 
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THE WINTER SHOW of the National Academy of 
Design opens December 22. Entries may be made 
December 3 and 4. 


HE HOLIDAY ART BOOKS 


THe ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. 

Watters. With 112 Plates and 18 

Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. Pages 
xvi, 277. $6.00. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The history of Greek art by H. B. Walters, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, recommends 
itself among books on art subjects at this season of 
gifts by its substantial worth and its attractive 
make-up. The 112 plates printed separately, back 
to back, give it the advantages of good half-tone 
results, without incurring the weight and tang of 
glazed paper. For the amateur the work will be 
useful because it keeps in mind throughout the 
dependence of reliable acheological statement on 
the most recent results of research and excavation. 
The story is indeed largely unfolded on the progress 
of this information as a basis; and this approach to 
another age through the pathways of our own is, 
though too many makers of art histories will not be 
persuaded of the fact, the best way to show the 
reconstructed picture. With the purpose, more- 
over, of heeding the curiosity of the “technical 
inquirer,” the process of working in the various 
arts is indicated. This is as it should be. The 
process is of first importance in comprehending 
the achievement. 

The student will hear and see in print, for in- 
stance, much sage impatience with our sculpture 
for its dependence on clay modelling. He can lay 
the doubts that arise in his mind if he knows where 
to turn, but not by turning to most of the popular 
books. Here he will be rewarded with hints as to 
the ancient use of models, the greater chance for 
direct cutting due to the practise of carving figures 
in parts, and the mechanical process of “ pointing,”’ 
which was only less mechanical than that of to-day 
in the lesser degree of mechanical ingenuity dis- 
played in the instruments. Technical methods are 
described also in painting, vase painting, terra 
cotta manufacture, with an account here of the 
Tanagra forgeries; gem-engraving with a review of 
criteria, and metal work. 

The period covered extends to the introduction 
of Roman influence after the capture of Corinth in 
B. C. 146, and is pushed far back into the prehis- 
toric period by a well-put discussion of the civilisa- 
tion of the Mycenean people. 
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THE Drawincs or JEAN Francois MILLET, with 
Fifty Facsimile Reproductions of the Master’s 
Work and an Introductory Essay by LEoNCE 
BENEDITE. Limited Edition. Large ato. 
Pages vi, 36, 50. $20 net. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

Millet’s drawings were and still are even more 
eagerly sought after than his paintings. His austere 
and virile line expressed his characteristic sim- 
plicity of utterance. In the fifty drawings which 
have been reproduced in facsimile in the beautiful 
volume put forth by the Lippincott Company there 
is given an insight of the more intimate sort into the 
thought of the peasant poet and the mastery of his 
pencil. The lack of self-consciousness in these 
studies is almost abrupt. Throughout, it is plain 

that Millet was not con- 

cerned with himself. And 
his record of the poor and 
lowly is so straightforward 
that it carries no ulterior 
suggestion. He bestows 
comprehension, not com- 
miseration. In his thought 
of Lazarus he betrays no 
hint of Dives. He-was, as 
ke insisted, a peasant. His 
was an instance of that 
genius which may appear 
no one can tell where, and 
which, so far as we can 
recognise, is utterly inde- 
pendent of its conditions. 
From more propitious en- 
vironment mere talent can 
arise into notice, but from 
this no aptitude, unless it 
prove of the finest fibre, is 
likely to emerge. So it hap- 
pens that there are precious 
few fitted to understand 
such a man, few whose 
roots are so firmly in the 
soil and whose tops so close 
against the sky. Poets of 
propaganda, who, though 
they may have worked with 
a youthful hoe, never could 
pretend to be peasants, fall 
into their own trap and : ne 
misread their idol. This 
half-hundred of drawings 
confirms the reiterated 
proof that it was not the 


STUDY FOR “‘THE GLEANERS” 
ILLUSTRATION (REDUCED) OF 
THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


indignant fire of a prophet that burned in Millet, 
but the steadfast warmth of a brother of men. 
The introduction by Léonce Bénédite sums this 
clearly and gracefully. It is well, too, to place the 
work, as has been done here, with regard tocon- 
temporaries and to remind us that Millet excelled 
by worth, not novelty. The drawings themselves 
would have made an interesting technical theme, 
but Mr. Bénédite had in mind, perhaps, the mast- 
er’s freedom from preoccupation in technique. The 
publication carries the stamp of authentic value. 


DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 4to. Pages 
18, xlviti. $2.50 net. 
DRAWINGS OF GAINSBOROUGH. 4to. Pages 14, 


xliii. $2.50 net. 


Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Company 
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DRAWINGS OF THE GREAT Masters. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Recent additions to the series of “ Drawings of 
the Great Masters,” imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, are the volumes devoted to Leonardo da 
Vinci and to Gainsborough. In the former is a 
reproduction of the interesting authentic portrait of 
Leonardo by his own hand—the red chalk drawing 
in the Turin library. It dates from the last years of 
his life. The head of a warrior in profile, done in 
silver-point and belonging to the early period under 
his master Verrocchio, is shown as frontispiece. A 
landscape sketch dated 1473 is one of his earliest 
drawings. The Cannon Foundry recalls the engi- 
neer. Some of the studies of drapery are to be re- 
cognised in later paintings. Highly interesting sheets 
of studies of children, animals, cats, horses and 
dragons appear. The Windsor study of hands 
might have been done for the Mona Lisa. An 
appropriate introduction to this valuable group of 
reproductions is contributed by C. Lewis Hind, 
the first editor of THE Srupio. 

In the other volume the forty-four drawings by 
Gainsborough present a remarkable contrast. They 
are the hasty memoranda of a painter. They are 
projects, not in themselves presentations. Leonardo 
drew because he could no more help drawing than 
his feminine heads could help smiling. Gains- 
borough drew his thousands of sketches because 
his head was teeming with ideas he wished to 
paint. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower in his 
prefatory note recalls the contemporary descrip- 
tion of his use of “a small bit of sponge, tied to a 
bit of stick” for shadows, and “a small lump of 
whiting held by a pair of tea-tongs” for lights. 
His loving preoccupation with landscape is well 
suggested in the selection, but the studies for 
portraits as the Blue Boy and those of the Duchess 
of Devonshire and the Duke and Duchess of 

Cumberland are intensely interesting. 


HOLLAND as Painted by CHARLES GRUPPE. With 
24 Illustrations in the text and 12 Photo- 
gravures. Introduction by Antoine de Cluny. 
Large 4to. Portfolio. $7.50 net. New York: 
The Collector and Art Critic Company. 

Charles Gruppé, originally from Canada, is one 
of our expatriated American painters who take 
serious rank in their chosen environment. Of 
Dutch extraction, he has found himself peculiarly 
susceptible to the even tenour of the Low Countries. 
He paints in the low key and catches the quiet 
content of the landscape. There is a sombre touch 
in the sanity of such art akin to the frame of mind 
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of a Wordsworth in poetry with its joy in humble 
things. Gruppé, for example, seems fond of woods, 
but fondest of the bare woods. The baker’s dozen 
of photogravures are done with tact and care and 
make a handsome portfolio. The introductory 
sketch by Antoine de Cluny is too much obsessed 
by the writer’s legitimate preferences. The sanction 
for a love of the overcast day need not be sought 
in arguing decadence from sunny skies. 


Tue Art or Porrrair Parntinc. By the Hon. 
JouHN Cotter, Vice-President of the Society of 
Portrait Painters, Author of “A Primer of Art” 
and “A Manual of Oil Painting.” With 41 
Illustrations in Colour and Half Tone. 4to. 
$3.50 net. New York: Cassell and Company. 
The Hon. John Collier, whose paintings are 

familiar at the annual English exhibitions, divides 
this book on portrait painting into three parts. 
In the first, he traverses the whole range of the 
subject historically from the Fayoum funerary 
portraits to the work of Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Lavery; in the second part are discussed the aims 
and methods of Holbein, Titian, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Van Dyck, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Raeburn, Millais, Whistler, Watts 
and Lavery; in the concluding section on Practice 
the painter addresses his advice to beginners. In 
this arrangement it is natural that repetition should 
occur in the first two divisions. And between these 
and the last there is a certain contradiction in the 
desired audience unless the whole is to be com- 
mended to the amateur or the novice. The volume 
with its prepossessing effort in illustrations, many 
in three-colour process, will not do for reference 
in the besmeared studio; and for the library the 
arrangement is somewhat discursive. For our 
part we should have thought a better plan might 
have been to recast the whole matter under the 
treatment of Practice with illustrative record from 
the historical side; or dropping the first and third 
divisions to build all the material round the 
skeleton of the section devoted to aims and 
methods. 

On the other hand, this is the sort of book which 
should always be welcomed. In painting we have 
the result abundantly, but the record of technique, 
except by inference, has either been neglected or 
bungled in a tantalising fashion. If methods could 
have been put on record from the beginning, with- 
out the secrecy that was so common or the muddling 
of words that clouds such records as do remain, the 
benefit to the art would be nearly inestimable. 
Interesting contributions in this subject are made 
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on the technique of Millais, from the author’s own 
observation; of Whistler, a new view from a 
worker in his studio; of Watts, from the notes of 
Mr. John Griffiths; of Lavery, from the account of 
a sitter. Much personal suggestion is also ad- 
mitted by the pleasantly colloquial manner of the 
book, and the attitude throughout is marked by 
common sense, definite opinions and an open- 
minded inclination for progress and novelty coupled 
with a sufficient conservatism. 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD Masters. By ALBERT 
ABENDSCHEIN. 12mo. Pages x, 198. $1.00 
net. Postage to cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. — 

The fact is commonplace that modern paintings 
in comparison with those of the “old masters” 
darken. The obvious lack in the later methods 
has bothered many a painter. The responsibility 
resting upon a colourist to make his work durable 
has unhappily been a counsel of perfection. Mr. 
Abendschein, in the face of much futile investiga- 
tion, has renewed the search through twenty-five 
years and at the end of that tireless period makes 
this report of success. 

It may be conceded that time must pass for ade- 
quate test proof of his conclusions. And in these 
hasty days of direct painting a reversion in method 
such as is here urged would be something of a 
revolution. It must also be conceded that no one 
who has not at least more practical experience in 
painting in oils than ourselves is properly qualified 
to sit in judgement. But there is such a thing, too, 
as qualifying in the scrutiny of books, and a very 
novice, who should, in the words of Samantha 
* Allen’s husband, heft this little volume, could real- 
ise that he had in hand no quackery, but the intelli- 
gent advocacy of a sincere investigator. The book 
has all the outward modesty of a bomb. The very 
simplicity of the author’s solution is as dynamite. 

Briefly, he finds reason for believing that the old 
method involved the straight use of fine oil and the 
thorough drying out of all excess oil after each 
superimposition by lengthened exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. This conclusion, come upon 
after years of failing experiments in other direc- 
tions, he has, with the strange irony of chance, been 
able to verify with little or no vagueness from a 
letter by Titian, another by Giorgio Vasari, and 
four letters by Rubens. Any good curator knows 
the remedial effects of sufficient sunlight on can- 
vases which the oversolicitude of private owners 
has helped to darken. This practice, which is not 
mentioned by Mr. Abendschein, may be a vestige 
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of an earlier technique. That such deterioration 
could be prevented from the start by sun-drying 
the sub-film oil out, step by step, and that this was 


_an essential part of the old method, is his belief. 


Hemakesalso an original and thorough investigation 
of sound procedure in dead-colour underpainting, 
as a factor of permanency. Few serious workers in 
oils, though they omit the book, will fail in the next 
year or so of coming upon the track of his re- 
searches. 


Boys AND GIRLS FROM GEORGE Extor. By KATE 
D. Sweetser, Author of “Ten Girls from 
Dickens.” Illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams. Frontispiece in Colours. 8vo. $2.00. 
New York: Duffield and Company. 

We present herewith one of the illustrations by 
George Alfred Williams for Miss Sweetser’s 
juvenile “Boys and Girls from George Eliot.” 
Last year we reproduced some of the work Mr. 
Williams had done in illustration of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” in which the artist’s human- 
ising sympathy was noted. Dickens affords, perhaps, 
a more interesting field for the illustrator than any 
comparable writer, because of his own definite 
interest in the problem and the body of tradition 
that has already clustered upon it. In these 
drawings Mr. Williams shows a mounting com- 
mand and simplification. His pencil is winning a 
subtlety in modelling, too, as in the faces of Tina 
Sarti’s father and Jacob Cohen. If we may 
venture a suggestion it would be the greater in- 
dividualisation of hands, which are prominent 
factors in these compositions and which typically 
are characterful. 


RoMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE. By Mona 
Carrp. Illustrated from Sketches by Joseph 
Pennell and Edward M. Synge. 8vo. Pages 416. 
$6.75 net. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is a book bred of a sojourn in Provence and 

attesting an awakened eye and sympathy. It 

aims to catch the spirit of the place, the indefinable 
quality lost in a hurried railway passage, and 
succeeds best, perhaps, in imparting the reflex 
effects produced upon the traveller. The book is 
illustrated from over two dozen pen sketches by 

Joseph Pennell and about twice the number by 

Edward M. Synge, who draws with a similar pre- 

occupation with the effect of sunlight, but with a 

more downright stroke, a generally wider inter- 

space in shading and a greater use of outline. Mr. 

Pennell’s fondness for pointing the tone by small 

masses of sharp shadow suffers, here and there, 
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from a little harshness in 
reproduction, owing, pos- 
sibly, to the drawings being 
of too large a scale. 


FRENCH ART FROM Wat- 
TEAU TO PRUD’HON. 
Three Volumes, Super 
Royal Quarto. Hilus- 
trated by a great number 
of Photogravure and 
Colour Plates from pic- 
tures in the private col- 
lections of King Edward, 
the German Emperor, 
and other remarkable’ 
collections, and from the 
leading public galleries, 
representing the finest 
work of the principal 
painters of the XVIIIth 
Century. Author’s Edi- 
tion, limited to roo copies, 
containing each rs5o0 
plates, three in colour. 
$50.00 net per volume. 

Edition de Luxe, lim- 
ited to 50 copies, con- 
taining 165 plates, 30 in 
colour; 15 hand-painted, 
in the stylecot the 
XVIIIth Century Prints, 
and in addition facsimile 
reproduction of 15 col- 
oured drawings. $100.00 
net per volume. 

Edition Royale, limited 
to Io copies, containing 
195 plates, 60 in colour. 
Text and plates printed 
on Japanese vellum; 45 
of the plates coloured by hand; 30 of these 
appear in this edition only, the majority from 
private collections and little known. In addition 
15 plates of coloured drawings, coloured by 
hand, from the originals. $350.00 net per volume. 
New York: John Lane Company, The Bodley 
Head. 

Several books dealing with individual artists of 
the eighteenth century in France have been pub- 
lished, but the school as a whole has not before, 
the publishers think, been adequately represented. 
In these volumes the list of contributors, English 
and French, is headed by Robert de la Sizeranne 
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Copyright, 1906, by Duffield & Company 


BY GEORGE 
ALFRED WILLIAMS 


and the collections drawn upon for illustrations 
include those of King Edward, Emperor William, 
the Duke of Portland, J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
Louvre, the Wallace Collection, etc. Among the 
many artists represented are Largillitre, Watteau, 
Nottier, Lancret, the Coypels, Chardin, La Tour, 
Van Loo, Greuze, Fragonard, Mme. Vigée Le 
Brun, etc. Volume I deals with the closing years 
of the reign of “‘the Grand Monarch” and the 
strongly contrasted period of the Regency; Vol- 
ume II comprises the reign of Louis XV; Volume 
III will be devoted to the troublesome times of 
Louis XVI, ending with the Revolution. 
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OUTLINE OF THE HisToRY OF PAINTING FROM 
1200-1900 A.D. By EpmMuND von Macu, Ph.D., 
Author of “Greek Sculpture, Its Spirit and 
Principles,” “A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture,”’ Editor of the American Section of 
the “Allgemeines Lexikon der  Bildenden 
Kiinstler.”” 4to. Pages iv, 186. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 15c. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
This should prove a convenient class summary 

and in general a useful tabulation of painters and 

periods. Part One contains 28 tables devoted 
geographically to schools and in which the 
prominent artists are set down with dates and 
graded in three ranks by different types. The 
tables are also arranged with a view to classifying 
photographs, stereopticon slides and books, by 
use of the table and division numbers and a group 
designation number for the individual. Part Two 
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Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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contains a pronouncing list of artists with dates and - 
references. Part Three contains a brief account 
of the history of painting, compactly done. 


A Manuva or Historic ORNAMENT. Treating 
upon the Evolution, Tradition and Development 
of Architecture and the Applied Arts. Prepared 
for the Use of Students and Craftsmen. By 
RicHARD GLAziER, Hon. Associate of the Royal 
College of Art, Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Head Master of the 
Municipal School of Art, Manchester. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged with 600 Illus- 
strations by the Author. 8vo. Pages iv, 168. 
$3.00 net. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

In his revision this year of his “Manual of 
Historic Ornament,” the Head Master of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Art has included 
additional matter and illustrations in the more 
important sections. The subject of architecture has 
received considerable amplification, as additional 
illustrations are given of the Greek, Romanesque 
and Gothic styles, together with the Italian, French 
and English Renaissance, making this branch of 
the work more comprehensive and useful to the 
general reader. The section dealing with the 
applied arts has also been enlarged. Additional 
plates of gold and silver work, bronzes, furniture, 
wood carvings and bookbindings have been in- « 
serted, together with a number of the beautiful 
initial letters of the early printed books of the latter 
part of the fifteenth and the early sixteenth 
centuries, illustrating the vitality, inventiveness and 
skill of the craftsmen of the past. 

The general scheme of this useful handbook 
hardly needs recapitulation. The first third of the 
book is occupied with a summary of various styles 
of ornament according to the ordinary classifica- 
tions and including Mahometan, which covers in 
general Arabian, Moresque and Sicilian. The 
Persian and Indian styles are separately treated. 
In the second part the arrangement is topical, and 
applied arts are discussed in individual sections. 
Included are mosaic, ceramics, terra cotta, glass, 
enamels, precious metals, wrought iron, bronzes, 
furniture, wood carving, ivories, textiles, initial 
letters and frets. Each of these subdivisions in 
both parts is faced by a full page plate containing 
various specimens of the ornament or applications. 


REMBRANDT. Seventy plates in Colour and Photo- 
gravure. With a Study of the Master Work by 
Emile Michel. Large 4to. Red and gold Bind- 
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Illustration (Reduced) from Rembrandt, John Lane Company 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
LIECHTENSTEIN GALLERY, VIENNA 


ing. $10 net. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 

A selection of famous paintings, etchings, draw- 
ings and studies by Rembrandt, reproduced by the 
“Rembrandt” process with a critique of the master’s 
work by Emile Michel, member of the Institute of 
France, are presented in a large quarto volume 


from The Bodley Head. The plates, which are 


BY REMBRANDT 


mounted on rag paper, number seventy. Of the 
new method of reproduction used, Dr. Bode, 
Director of the Berlin National Gallery and an 
authority on Rembrandt, has said that it “com- 
bines ally the advantages required for a really 
worthy reproduction of the old masterpieces, and 
gives the depth of tone and the velvety appearance 
that distinguished the mezzotints of English en 
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Illustration (Reduced) jrom Old English Country Cottages, John Lane Company 


BIDDENDEN, KENT 


gravers of the eighteenth century.” /The colour plates, 
of which there are thirty, were made in Paris and 
are mounted on the text paper of the work, which 
is ornamented with decorations taken from the 
publications of Plantin, the great printer and 
countryman of Rembrandt, whose house in An- 
twerp is to this day the object of wonder and ad- 
miration to the traveller and the student. 

“Rembrandt,” writes Mr. Michel, “as we may 
easily conceive, was likely to be misunderstood by 
his contemporaries. He was too personal, too novel, 
too unexpected, to find a public on his own level, 
as soon as he appeared. As time has gone on, he 
has made converts in every country and in every 
camp. He has many claims to the preference of 
our own period, for he is the most modern of all 
the great masters.” 


Op ENGLISH COUNTRY COTTAGES. Special Extra 
Number to THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 223 
Illustrations, including 15 Plates in Colour. ato. 
Paper, $2.50 net. Cloth, $3.00 net. Post- 
age, 35c. New York: John Lane Company, 
The Bodley Head. 

The editors have had in mind in this special 
number the pictorial as well as the architectural 
point of view and have aimed to make a record of 
the quaint and picturesque homesteads left by the 
village carpenter and mason of bygone days and 
now giving place to less interesting cottage archi- 
tecture of the present day. The illustrations in 
black and white are from pen and ink drawings on 
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the spot by Sydney R. Jones. 
The colour plates are from 
original works by Mrs. Al- 
lingham, Wilfrid Ball, Walter 
Tyndale, Grosvenor Thomas, 
W. Pilsbury, Herbert Alex- 
ander and Mrs. Stanhope 


Forbes. The text has been 
written by G. Llewelyn 
Morris. 


THe Printinc Art. An 
Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine of the Art of Printing 
and of the Allied Arts. 
Edited by Henry LeEwis 


Jounson. Vol. VII. 
March, 1906— August, 
1906. 4to. Pages 412. 

BY SYDNEY R. JONES Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press. 


The seventh volume of the 
monthly magazine “The Printing Art” maintains 
the high character in interest and performance that 
earlier issues have set. The progress made in print- 
ing of late years is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Much of the success of such educational projects 
as the broadcast appearance of art books, such as 
those glanced at above, depends for the full meas- 
ure of satisfaction upon the skilful control of press- 
work, and in this interest the volume is of high 
importance. Interesting special articles are ‘“The 
Relation of Book Illustrations to Type,” by Regi- 
nald Blomfield; ‘‘The Colour Green,” by E. N. 
Vanderpoel; “Historic Ornament,” by the editor, etc. 
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A sBooK oF Music. Poems. By RicHarD WATSON 
GILDER. 16mo. $1.0o net. Postage, 5 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Tue Man WirnHout A Country. By Epwarp Everett Hare. With 
frontispiece portrait of Edward Everett Hale. Embossed leather 
binding designed by Blanche McManus Mansfeld. Thumb Nail 
Series. 24mo. $1.00. New York: The Century Company. 

THE PROVERBS OF SoLomMON. Embossed leather binding and title page 
embellishments by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Thumb Nail 
Series. 24mo. $1.00, New York: The Century Company. 

FRIENDSHIP AND CHARACTER. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. With 
frontispiece portrait of Emerson. Embossed leather binding de- 
signed by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Thumb Nail Series. 
24mo. $1.00. New York: The Century Company. 

QUEEN SitvER-BeLL. By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett. Deco- 
tative Cloth Binding. Twenty illustrations in colours by Harrison 
Cady. 16mo. 60 cents. New York: The Century Company. 

RAcKeEtTty-PackETry House. By Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson BuRNETT. 
Decorative Cloth Binding. Twenty illustrations in colours by 
Harrison Cady. 16mo. 60 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

WispoM For THE WisE. A Book of Proverbs in Rhyme. By Lorenzo 
Sasso. Souvenir Edition. Illustrated with 20 views of San Fran- 
cisco after the fire. San Francisco. 
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